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At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York,  held  on  May  13,  1971,  the 
following  memorial  minute  was  adopted: 

The  trustees  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  wish 
to  record  their  profound  sorrow  and  sense  of  loss  at  the 
sudden  death  on  May  8,  1971,  of  their  chairman  and 
colleague,  Frederick  Sheffield. 

Elected  a  trustee  in  1956,  Mr.  Sheffield  served  on  the 
executive  committee  from  1958  and  the  finance  committee 
from  1966.  He  was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
from  1959  until  1966,  when  he  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  board. 

During  fifteen  years  of  outstanding  service,  his  keen  per¬ 
ception  of  the  principles  and  responsibilities  of  organized 
giving  was  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  Corporation’s  activi¬ 
ties.  His  sound  judgment,  his  unique  capacity  to  weigh  the 
outcomes  of  policy  and  practice,  and  his  long  experience  of 
public  service  will  be  sorely  missed. 

In  Frederick  Sheffield  the  qualities  of  intellectual  in¬ 
cisiveness  and  personal  integrity  were  combined  with  a 
warm  and  generous  nature.  A  loyal  friend  of  the  trustees 
and  of  the  administrative  staff,  he  will  be  remembered  by 
each  of  them  with  abiding  affection  and  appreciation. 
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The 

report  of 
the  president 


Tlie  responsibility 
for  reform  in 
higher  education 


It  will  be  many  years  before  we  begin  to  understand  fully  the  turbulence  of 
our  times.  Whether  this  turbulence,  and  our  uncertainty  about  its  meaning, 
reflect  primarily  the  trauma  of  withdrawal  from  an  unpopular  and  mistaken 
war  coinciding  with  the  strains  of  a  national  effort  to  right  three  centuries  of 
wrong  against  American  minorities,  or  whether  it  signifies  the  onset  perhaps 
of  a  fundamental  cultural  and  social  transformation,  we  simply  cannot  now 
know.  And  whether  this  great  change,  if  it  is  to  come,  will  ultimately  prove 
beneficial  or  harmful  to  the  nation,  we  also  have  little  way  of  predicting. 

Whatever  the  turbulence  may  indicate,  the  disequilibrium  it  is  causing  in 
our  national  life  has  brought  on  a  healthy  mood  of  skepticism  about  the 
operation  of  some  of  our  major  governmental,  social,  and  economic  institu¬ 
tions — institutions  as  varied  as  the  federal  regulatory  agencies,  the  health 
system,  and  giant  industrial  corporations.  Searching  questions  are  being 
raised:  Are  these  institutions  serving  the  best  interests  of  the  people?  Are  they 
adequately  accountable?  Have  they  kept  in  step  with  the  needs  of  the  times? 

Many  people  would  agree  that,  among  the  major  institutions  of  the 
society,  none  is  riper  for  objective  reappraisal  than  higher  education.  Indeed, 
it  is  now  the  subject  of  intensive  study  and  debate — on  individual  campuses, 
in  legislative  and  executive  bodies,  and  by  national  commissions,  including 
the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education.  At  no  time  in  its  335-year 
history  has  American  higher  education  come  under  such  critical  scrutiny. 

Ironically,  the  new  skepticism  about  higher  education  comes  close  on  the 
heels  of  two  decades  of  astonishing  development  which  had  brought  it  to  a 
point  where  it  was  enrolling  eight  and  a  half  million  students  while  serving 
the  needs  of  the  nation  in  a  wide  variety  of  other  ways.  Only  a  short  time 
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ago  this  extraordinary  enterprise  seemed  to  many  to  be  rapidly  approaching 
an  apogee  of  success  unparalleled  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Certain  simplistic  charges  against  higher  education  have  become  familiar 
to  the  point  of  staleness.  It  is  accused  by  radicals  of  complicity  with  the 
political,  military,  and  industrial  forces  that  have  “conspired”  to  create  an 
“oppressive  society”  and  to  involve  the  nation  in  an  “unjust  and  immoral 
war.”  These  critics  also  believe  higher  education  serves  primarily  to  further 
entrench  the  dominant  classes  in  American  life  and  to  frustrate  the  kinds  of 
revolutionary  social  change  they  regard  as  desirable. 

Conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  argue  that  higher  education,  through 
an  abdication  of  responsibility,  has  played  a  major  part  in  helping  to  subvert 
the  very  values  on  which  this  country  was  built.  It  has,  they  believe,  provided 
a  home  for  the  growth  of  a  new  youth  culture  founded  on  the  use  of  drugs, 
permissive  sexual  relationships,  and  radical  political  notions  and  has  turned 
out  a  product  largely  unfitted  to  contribute  constructively  to  our  national  life. 

Finally,  there  are  large  numbers  of  people,  of  all  political  persuasions,  who 
believe  that  higher  education  has  seriously  neglected  its  teaching  mission, 
the  very  purpose  for  which  it  principally  exists. 

These  and  other  charges,  leveled  sometimes  at  something  referred  to  loosely 
as  “the  system”  or  “the  university,”  sometimes  at  the  faculty,  and  usually  at 
harassed  administrators,  have  filled  the  air.  Much  of  this  criticism  is  super¬ 
ficial  and  based  on  limited  evidence.  The  prescriptions  for  reform  it  generates 
are  usually  naive  or  simply  punitive  and  generally  have  little  practical  value. 

The  desire  for  reform  today,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  monopoly  of 
extremists,  know-nothings,  and  political  opportunists.  There  is  a  growing 
body  of  responsible,  well-informed  people,  both  on  and  off  the  campus,  who 
believe  the  time  has  come  for  substantial  changes  in  higher  education.  Among 
these  people  there  is  now  a  questioning  of  once  sacrosanct  practices,  a  new 
willingness  to  experiment,  a  new  interest  in  the  needs  of  students,  and  a  new 
concern  for  those  who  have  been  denied  access  to  higher  education  or  have  not 
been  reached  by  the  conventional  system.  Whether  this  new  mood  has  been 
brought  on  solely  by  the  successive  shocks  caused  by  student  unrest,  declining 
public  confidence,  and  financial  crisis,  or  whether  it  reflects  some  deeper 
dissatisfaction  with  what  we  have  wrought  in  American  higher  education  is 
not  altogether  clear.  But  whatever  the  cause,  it  is  apparent  that  the  dis¬ 
position  for  reform  is  quite  powerful. 

People  of  this  outlook  are  deeply  troubled  by  the  breakdown  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  consensus  which  for  so  long  made  the  campus  a  readily  manageable 
community.  They  are  disturbed  by  such  developments  as  the  growing 
unionization  of  faculty  and  the  tendency  for  the  concept  of  “rights”  to  take 
precedence  over  other  considerations  in  governance.  They  are  concerned 
that  the  explosive  growth  of  higher  education  in  recent  years  and  the  pro- 
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liferation  of  functions  it  performs  seem  to  have  destroyed  any  common 
sense  of  purpose  within  the  enterprise.  Finally,  they  are  increasingly  uneasy 
about  the  curriculum,  wondering  whether  either  the  liberal  arts  as  taught 
or  the  vocational  training  given  is  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  today’s  students. 

As  those  responsible  for  the  destinies  of  particular  institutions  or  groups  of 
institutions  face  the  question  of  reform,  they  quite  naturally  look  first  to 
what  can  be  done  on  their  own  campuses.  They  take  steps  to  enlarge  student 
participation  in  decision  making,  to  increase  student  contact  with  faculty 
through  smaller  instructional  units,  to  allow  periods  of  off-campus  work  and 
study,  to  improve  management  practices,  to  eliminate  less  important  activi¬ 
ties,  and  so  on.  In  short,  they  do  the  kinds  of  things  that  lie  within  the  power 
of  governing  boards,  administrators,  faculty,  and  students,  working  co¬ 
operatively,  to  do. 

To  call  this  kind  of  reform  simply  tinkering  or  minor  repair  work  would 
be  unfair,  for  it  can  affect  an  institution  in  quite  fundamental  ways.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  falls  far  short  of  what  is  required,  because  the  root  of  the  malaise 
presently  afflicting  higher  education  is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  prac¬ 
tices  and  programs  of  individual  institutions,  important  as  it  is  that  these  be 
improved,  as  in  the  nature  of  the  relationship  which  has  developed  between 
higher  education  and  society.  As  this  relationship  has  deepened  and  broad¬ 
ened  over  recent  decades  in  response  to  vast  changes  in  American  life,  the 
pressures  on  higher  education  have  been  raised  to  an  intolerable  level,  and 
expectations  of  it  have  been  created  that  cannot  possibly  be  fully  satisfied. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  the  basic  nature  of  the  relationship  between  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  society  that  reform  of  a  fundamental  character  must  be  directed. 
Such  reform  will  require  the  participation  not  only  of  those  groups  or  “es¬ 
tates”  which  make  up  the  campus  community,  but  of  external  agencies  as 
well — government,  industry,  parents,  and,  indeed,  the  public  at  large. 

The  functions  of  higher  education 

The  most  illuminating  approach  to  an  understanding  of  the  present  nexus 
between  higher  education  and  American  life  is  simply  a  description  of  the 
functions  which  our  universities,  four-year  colleges,  and  community  colleges, 
taken  together,  actually  perform.  Generally,  these  are  expressed  as  “teaching, 
research,  and  service,”  but  this  traditional  triad  seems  to  obscure  more  than 
it  reveals.  A  listing  of  the  true  range  of  functions  yields  a  startling  picture  of 
an  enterprise  with  a  very  broad  range  of  purposes,  all  of  which  are  somehow 
interrelated  and  yet  many  of  which  also  seem  to  be  mutually  contradictory. 
Some  of  these  purposes  are  well  known  to  the  public;  others  are  only  vaguely 
comprehended. 

The  many  functions  performed  by  higher  education  collectively  are,  of 
course,  found  in  individual  institutions  in  widely  varying  degree.  No  one 
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would  claim  that  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Fresno  State  College,  Amherst  College,  Tuskegee  Institute,  and 
Miami  Dade  Junior  College  are  alike.  Differentiation  of  function  among 
institutions  is  an  important  aspect  of  our  higher  educational  system.  Never¬ 
theless,  a  categorization  of  functions — of  which  it  is  possible  to  name  at  least 
thirteen — yields  a  composite  picture  of  the  total  role  of  higher  education  in 
our  society  that  cannot  be  grasped  through  analysis  of  the  purposes  served 
by  any  single  institution. 

Virtually  every  American  college  or  junior  college  devotes  some  portion 
of  its  energy  and  resources  to  the  liberal  education  of  its  students.  There  has 
always  been  argument  about  the  precise  definition  of  this  concept.  Most 
people  would  agree,  however,  that  it  involves  gaining  a  basic  knowledge  of 
man  and  his  societies  and  the  physical  world,  mastering  the  language  and 
mathematical  skills  to  reason  and  express  thoughts  clearly  and  logically, 
and  acquiring  such  habits  of  mind  as  intellectual  curiosity,  the  capacity  to 
think  critically,  and  the  ability  to  weigh  evidence  objectively.  There  would 
be  less  agreement  today  that  the  inculcation  of  any  particular  set  of  values 
constitutes  an  integral  part  of  liberal  education.  Few,  however,  would  dispute 
that  the  concept  does  at  least  include  some  acquaintance  with  the  principal 
value  systems  by  which  man  throughout  the  ages  has  attempted  to  steer  his 
path  to  some  higher  destiny. 

Collectively,  American  universities,  colleges,  and  two-year  institutions  pre¬ 
pare  young  people  for  an  extraordinary  range  of  professions,  subprofessions, 
and  occupations.  Some  of  this  training  takes  place  in  graduate  professional 
schools,  but  much  of  it  is  at  the  undergraduate  level  or  in  two-year  insti¬ 
tutions.  Although  in  most  instances  the  credential  awarded  does  not  actually 
constitute  a  license  to  practice,  the  granting  of  such  a  license  is  dependent 
upon  completion  of  the  appropriate  training.  De  facto ,  therefore,  higher 
education  not  only  conducts  a  vast  system  of  professional  and  occupational 
training  but  also  serves  as  a  sorting  and  selecting  mechanism  to  route  the  nation’s 
youth  into  employment. 

Although  there  are  many  inefficiencies  in  the  way  these  two  functions  are 
carried  out,  the  contribution  higher  education  makes  to  our  national  life  in 
performing  them  is  indisputable.  So  varied  and  extensive  are  these  training 
and  sorting  activities,  the  public  tends  to  take  them  for  granted  and  hence 
does  not  fully  appreciate  their  enormous  value. 

In  the  United  States  we  place  primary  reliance  on  higher  educational 
institutions  for  the  discovery  of  new  knowledge.  Research  is  also  performed  in 
industry,  in  independent  institutes,  and  in  government  installations.  Much, 
however,  of  the  research  that  ultimately  proves  to  be  of  greatest  value,  being 
unrelated  at  the  time  it  is  done  to  a  recognizably  useful  product,  would  never 
be  undertaken  except  in  an  academic  environment.  The  significance  of 
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university-based  research  to  the  nation’s  economy,  to  its  security,  and  to  the 
quality  of  life  of  its  people  is  incalculable.  Not  always  appreciated,  it  is  one 
of  the  great  bargains  Americans  get  when  their  tax  dollars  are  used  for  the 
support  of  higher  education. 

Beyond  the  functions  they  perform  in  imparting  the  principal  elements  of 
liberal  and  vocational  and  professional  education  to  large  numbers  of  young 
people  entering  adulthood,  and  in  the  discovery  of  new  knowledge,  our 
colleges  and  universities  have  a  special  responsibility  for  the  conservation, 
and  transmission  from  generation  to  generation,  of  existing  knowledge  in  its 
more  complex  or  abstruse  forms.  In  meeting  this  responsibility,  they  serve 
an  indispensable  purpose  as  custodians  of  our  cultural  heritage.  It  is  to  maintain 
the  enormous  accumulated  store  of  humanistic  and  scientific  knowledge 
which  mankind  now  possesses  that  large  sums  of  money  are  spent  on  faculty 
with  highly  specialized  training  and  on  great  libraries,  laboratories,  and 
teaching  museums.  Without  this  investment  we  would  constantly  be  engaged 
in  a  fruitless  rediscovery  of  old  knowledge.  Cut  off  from  our  history,  we  would 
lack  that  sense  of  perspective  about  ourselves  and  our  current  social  insti¬ 
tutions  so  fundamental  to  enlightened  judgment. 

Many  colleges  and  universities  also  sponsor  a  variety  of  cultural  events 
which  are  available  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  campus  community.  This 
activity  is  a  logical  extension  of  their  role  as  custodians  of  our  cultural 
heritage. 

One  of  the  less  understood  and  appreciated  but  more  important  functions 
of  higher  education  is  its  responsibility  to  provide  a  protected  environment 
for  detached,  impartial  criticism  of  the  larger  society  based  on  knowledge  derived 
from  disinterested  study  and  research.  This  is  a  role  which  other  institutions, 
such  as  the  press,  also  play,  but  the  resources  possessed  by  higher  education 
to  seek  truth  and  express  it  extend  far  beyond  the  capabilities  of  other  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  need  to  safeguard  this  function  is  the  basic  reason  why  higher 
educational  institutions,  as  institutions,  must  not  take  partisan  positions  or 
engage  in  partisan  activities.  So  complex  are  the  pressures  on  urban-centered 
universities  today  and  so  intensely  felt  the  great  moral  issues  of  our  times, 
it  would  be  naive  to  suppose  that  this  proscription  can  be  absolute.  But  if 
institutions  systematically  or  aggressively  violate  the  position  of  neutrality 
that  society  accords  them,  they  will  not  only  forfeit  one  of  their  principal 
claims  to  support  but  will  also  jeopardize  one  of  their  chief  values  to  society. 

A  peculiarly  American  function  of  our  system  of  higher  education  is  the 
role  it  plays  in  providing  the  administrative  base  for  public  service  programs  of  an 
operational  or  research  nature.  These  programs  are  found  in  fields  such  as 
health  care,  defense,  foreign  assistance,  agriculture,  and  community  service 
and  are  generally  externally  financed.  Although  they  frequently  make  some 
contribution  to  the  educational  program  on  campus,  their  existence  is  also 
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defended  in  many  instances  on  the  grounds  that  higher  educational  institu¬ 
tions  have  a  responsibility  for  public  service  irrespective  of  any  direct  educa¬ 
tional  benefits  involved.  Despite  the  intrinsic  value  of  many  of  these  programs 
to  external  communities  and  to  relationships  with  those  communities,  many 
institutions  are  coming  to  see  that  public  service  activities  of  this  kind 
may  be  in  partial  conflict  with  the  central  functions  of  teaching  and 
research. 

Closely  associated  with  the  previous  function  is  the  service  higher  education 
performs  in  providing  the  logistical  base  for  a  pool  of  specialized  talent  which  it 
makes  quite  freely  available  to  external  agencies  such  as  government  and 
industry.  Outside  consulting  by  faculty  members,  especially  those  serving  in 
graduate  professional  schools,  is  an  activity  that  has  grown  substantially  and 
for  some  individuals  provides  a  significant  part  of  their  income.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  user  agencies,  having  such  a  talent  pool  available  is  a 
distinct  bargain,  because  the  consulting  fee  paid  to  a  faculty  member  is 
insignificant  compared  with  the  cost  to  his  institution  of  maintaining  his 
logistical  base.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  hidden  benefits  to  the  nation  for  its 
support  of  higher  education. 

Nevertheless,  faculty  consulting  has  its  severe  critics.  A  great  many  stu¬ 
dents  and  some  administrators  feel  that  it  causes  a  high  rate  of  absenteeism 
among  leading  faculty  members  and  conflicts  with  their  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  teaching  and  research. 

Traditionally,  higher  education  in  the  United  States,  as  in  many  other 
countries,  provided  a  means  for  the  particularly  ambitious  and  able  person 
of  middle  or  working  class  background  to  gain  entry  into  a  small  elite  at  the 
top  of  the  society,  an  elite  which  enjoyed  considerable  social  prestige.  As  the 
proportion,  however,  of  the  eighteen  to  twenty-one  year  old  age  group  en¬ 
rolled  in  higher  education  steadily  expanded — from  5  percent  in  1910  to 
nearly  50  percent  today — “going  to  college”  gradually  began  to  serve  a  differ¬ 
ent  purpose.  Today,  for  most  Americans,  it  is  virtually  a  prerequisite  for  entry 
into  the  middle  class,  or  for  remaining  in  it,  if  one  is  already  there.  Unques¬ 
tionably  this  class  certification  function  benefits  minorities,  the  poor,  and  the 
lowly  born  in  aiding  them  to  enter  the  mainstream  of  American  life.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  it  is  intrinsically  undemocratic  and  is  probably  what  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  some  of  the  current  hostility  to  higher  education. 

Increasingly,  a  major  function  of  higher  education  in  this  country  is 
simply  to  serve  as  a  form  of  occupation  for  an  ever-growing  proportion  of 
youth  during  the  transitional  years  from  adolescence  into  adulthood — a  kind 
of  way  station  on  the  trail  of  life.  Many  young  people  seem  to  be  at  college  for 
no  better  reason  than  want  of  an  acceptable  alternative.  If  there  were  any¬ 
thing  but  deadend  jobs  available  for  them,  or  even  jobs  at  all,  or  if  there 
were  interesting,  productive  forms  of  national  service  widely  available,  they 
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might  well  prefer  these  alternatives.  Lacking  them,  they  drift  into  higher 
education. 

This  custodial  function  is  clearly  at  odds  with  many  of  higher  education’s 
other  functions.  It  consumes  scarce  resources,  creates  institutions  of  a  size  so 
massive  they  are  virtually  unmanageable,  and  creates  conditions  on  campus 
which  impede  the  progress  of  serious  students.  Nevertheless,  the  reluctant 
student  with  low  motivation  may  gain  considerable  benefit  from  the  experi¬ 
ence,  and  perhaps  society  does  too.  A  recent  Carnegie  Commission  study, 
based  on  an  analysis  of  data  collected  by  social  scientists  over  several  decades, 
shows  that  people  who  have  attended  college  are  more  tolerant  in  their 
attitudes  toward  other  individuals  and  groups,  more  satisfied  with  their 
jobs,  better  paid  and  less  subject  to  unemployment,  more  thoughtful  and 
deliberate  in  their  consumer  expenditures,  more  likely  to  vote  and  to  par¬ 
ticipate  generally  in  community  activities,  and  more  informed  about  com¬ 
munity,  national,  and  world  affairs.  These  are  real  benefits. 

Although  higher  education  has  for  many  years,  through  its  general  ex¬ 
tension  programs  and  through  part-time  and  evening  study,  offered  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  to  adults ,  this  has  certainly  not  been  one  of  its  most  central 
functions.  Nor  have  these  activities  enjoyed  the  prestige  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  study  by  “regular”  students.  Attitudes  are  changing,  however,  both 
on  and  off  the  campus,  and  it  now  seems  likely  that  the  function  of  serving 
adults  will  assume  much  greater  importance  at  a  variety  of  institutions.  It 
also  seems  likely  that  there  will  be  a  steadily  growing  demand  by  adults  for 
the  programs  offered. 

The  provision  of  external  degrees  on  a  wide  scale  and  lifelong  entitlement 
to  periods  of  study  in  a  college  or  university  are  two  new  developments  that 
may  become  quite  general.  Meeting  the  educational  needs  of  adults  is  by  no 
means  inappropriate  as  a  function  of  higher  education,  provided  the  activity 
is  taken  seriously  and  done  well.  Indeed,  it  may  in  the  future  be  one  of 
higher  education’s  most  important  functions  and  one  of  the  ways  it  brings 
greatest  benefit  to  the  nation. 

In  recent  years  most  higher  educational  institutions  have  been  obliged  to 
offer  work  in  two  areas  of  liberal  education,  English  and  mathematics,  that 
is  frankly  remedial  and  sometimes  hardly  even  of  secondary  school  level.  A 
large  part  of  this  new  function  is  associated  with  the  extension  of  higher 
educational  opportunity  to  able  students  with  severely  disadvantaged  educa¬ 
tional  backgrounds.  While  this  is  a  wholly  laudable  and  defensible  objective 
in  today’s  circumstances,  there  can  be  little  doubt  the  activity  involved  tends 
to  be  a  drag  on  institutions  and  diminish  their  capacity  to  do  genuine, 
college-level  work. 

A  function  of  higher  education  which  few  of  those  who  administer  it  care 
to  recognize  publicly  is  the  role  it  has  come  to  have  as  a  major  purveyor  of 
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commercialized  entertainment,  principally  through  its  football  and  basketball 
teams.  Not  only  are  intercollegiate  contests  in  these  sports  themselves  of  wide 
public  interest,  being  watched  by  millions  on  television,  but  college  teams  to 
a  large  degree  serve  as  the  training  ground  for  professional  teams.  Not  unsur¬ 
prisingly,  the  enormous  commercial  importance  of  college  sports  leads  to 
intense  pressures  toward  their  professionalization,  pressures  that  are  almost 
irresistible.  Sometimes  the  resulting  situation  is  rationalized  on  the  grounds 
that  having  good  teams  helps  maintain  campus  morale,  gain  legislative 
appropriations,  win  the  support  of  alumni,  or  earn  income  for  the  support 
of  other  sports  which  do  not  have  wide  public  appeal. 

Substantial  numbers  of  students  are,  however,  beginning  to  question  not 
only  the  ethics  but  also  the  appropriateness  to  higher  education  of  “big  time” 
college  athletics.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  sensitivity  about  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  student  athletes  which  may  be  involved  and  a  new  awareness  that 
the  values  underlying  this  activity  are  probably  inconsistent  with  the  values 
of  an  academic  institution.  Organized  athletics,  of  course,  does  have  a 
legitimate  place  on  the  campus.  It  is  the  perversion  of  it  that  has  become 
increasingly  troublesome. 

Among  these  thirteen  functions,  several  go  back  to  the  beginnings  of  higher 
education  in  this  country  (and  well  before  that  elsewhere),  several  date  from 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  several  are  quite  new,  or  are  older 
functions  that  have  acquired  such  changed  meaning  in  recent  years  as  to 
have  become  virtually  new.  These  new  and  refurbished  functions  both  reflect 
and  have  contributed  to  significant  new  developments  in  American  life — 
developments  such  as  urbanization,  population  growth,  affluence,  scientific 
and  technological  advance,  the  communications  revolution,  ever-increasing 
specialization  of  knowledge,  and  the  commitment  to  equal  opportunity.  Our 
colleges  and  universities  have  not  stood  apart  from  the  transformation  of  the 
society  brought  on  by  these  phenomena.  They  have  helped  cause  it,  and 
they  have,  in  turn,  been  profoundly  affected  by  it. 

In  the  American  context  this  interpenetration  of  campus  and  society 
seemed  perfectly  natural.  Our  instinct,  time  and  again,  was  to  turn  to  higher 
education  whenever  there  was  a  new  job  to  be  done,  and  as  a  consequence 
both  the  functions  of  higher  education  and  the  varied  activities  these  func¬ 
tions  tended  to  spawn  steadily  multiplied,  with  little  thought  on  anyone’s 
part  of  the  consequences,  or  of  the  alternatives. 

In  view  of  the  formidable  burden  the  nation  has  placed  on  its  higher 
educational  system,  the  astounding  fact  is  how  well  it  has  succeeded,  not 
how  badly  it  has  failed.  It  has  performed  its  traditional  functions  well,  on  bal¬ 
ance,  and  in  some  cases  with  high  distinction.  It  has  adjusted  to  the  pressures 
of  mass  participation  in  a  remarkable  manner.  It  has  provided  a  great  range 
of  services  to  the  larger  society,  on  the  whole  competently  and  at  reasonable 
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cost.  The  anomaly — the  paradox — of  the  present  situation  is  that  a  national 
institution  which  has  risen  magnificently  to  the  challenges  with  which  it  has 
been  confronted  is  now,  by  common  agreement,  in  dire  need  of  reform! 


Approaches  to  reform 

There  would  seem  to  be  three  possible  approaches  to  reform.  The  first  is  to 
retain  the  system  of  higher  education  essentially  as  it  is  but  make  such  changes 
as  are  necessary  on  particular  campuses  to  alleviate  the  worst  strains  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  attempt  to  discharge  partially  incompatible  functions.  This 
involves  transferring  some  activities  to  institutions  where  they  can  be  more 
appropriately  performed  and  curtailing  or  eliminating  others.  It  is  a  process 
of  moving  toward  greater  differentiation  of  functions  among  different  types 
of  institutions  and  rationalization  of  activities  within  institutions.  This  ap¬ 
proach  has  much  to  be  said  for  it,  and  it  is  already  well  under  way.  But 
necessary  as  it  is,  it  is  likely  to  fall  considerably  short  of  what  is  required  for 
the  fundamental  reform  of  higher  education. 

A  second  approach,  which  has  its  advocates  in  the  academy,  entails  uni¬ 
lateral  action  by  higher  education  to  reduce  its  range  of  functions  and  ac¬ 
tivities  sharply,  thereby  “purging”  itself  and  reverting  to  the  only  “proper” 
pursuits — teaching  and  scholarly  research.  This  approach  makes  for  some 
good  rhetoric,  but  it  runs  so  contrary  to  the  American  concept  of  the  role 
of  higher  education  in  society,  especially  public  higher  education,  as  to  be 
quite  unrealistic  and  impractical  as  a  way  of  reforming  the  system ,  however 
attractive  it  may  be  to  an  occasional  individual  institution. 

A  third  approach,  and  the  one  that  seems  now  to  be  needed,  assumes  that 
all  or  nearly  all  of  the  present  functions  of  higher  education  are  likely  to  be 
continued  but  that  substantial  modifications  should  be  made  in  the  nature  of 
the  burden  that  performing  these  functions  throws  on  higher  education.  This 
approach  recognizes  that  the  decisions  made  by  governmental  and  other 
external  agencies,  acting  for  the  larger  society,  as  to  what  to  ask  of  the  campus 
are  as  important  to  reform  as  anything  done  on  campus.  It  suggests  a  need 
to  find  alternative  ways  of  accomplishing  some  of  the  tasks  higher  education 
now  performs.  It  implies  major  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  higher  educa¬ 
tional  system  and  very  possibly  the  invention  of  some  alternative  kinds  of 
social  institutions. 

This  approach  will  not  entirely  eliminate  the  present  confusion  of  purposes 
in  higher  education,  because  the  roles  we  assign  to  it  in  this  country  will 
continue  to  be  numerous  and  varied.  If  energetically  pursued,  however,  such 
an  approach  should  at  least  reduce  the  pressures  on  higher  education  to  a 
manageable  level  and  allow  it  to  concentrate  more,  and  with  easier  con¬ 
science,  on  its  most  central  functions. 
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Reducing  the  burden 

Many  of  the  kinds  of  specific  measures  that  might  be  taken  to  lighten  the 
burden  on  higher  education  have  already  been  widely  discussed.  A  sub¬ 
stantial  structural  change  proposed  by  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  would  be  the  reduction  by  a  year  of  the  normal  undergraduate 
course.  Such  a  step  would  recognize  the  better  preparation  and  greater 
maturity  of  many  college  entrants  today.  It  could  also  provide,  without 
further  capital  investment,  some  of  the  additional  capacity  that  must  be 
found  in  the  coming  decade  for  expanding  enrollments.  Finally,  it  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  a  college  education  to  society  and  to  the  individual  and 
enable  higher  education  to  use  its  limited  resources  to  benefit  more  people. 

A  second  measure,  which  has  not  been  widely  discussed,  would  be  to  cull 
out  of  higher  education  an  extensive  array  of  vocational  courses  it  now  offers 
to  prepare  students  for  medium-level  occupations  and  subprofessions.  While 
such  a  step  might  have  great  merit,  it  would  necessitate  the  development  of 
a  network  of  new  institutions  for  “further  education”  with  their  programs 
closely  tied  in,  perhaps  on  a  “sandwich”  basis,  to  a  variety  of  manufacturing 
and  service  industries.  It  might  also  imply  the  further  development  of  educa¬ 
tional  activities  within  industry. 

This  course  would  immediately  raise  a  major  question  about  the  role  of 
junior  and  community  colleges.  At  the  moment  they  are  considered  part  of 
higher  education.  Should  they  be,  or  should  we  move  in  the  direction  of 
splitting  postsecondary  education  into  “further”  and  “higher”  education  and 
make  the  two-year  college  part  of  the  former  and  almost  entirely  vocational 
in  character?  There  would  be  many  advantages  to  so  doing  but  also  some 
distinct  disadvantages.  One  would  be  the  danger,  so  well  illustrated  in 
Britain,  of  creating  a  set  of  institutions  which  enjoyed  a  level  of  prestige  so 
much  lower  than  that  accorded  academic  institutions  as  to  be  socially  deeply 
divisive.  Another  would  be  destruction  of  the  very  important  concept  of  wide 
availability  of  a  full  range  of  postsecondary  education,  including  the  liberal 
arts,  close  to  home  and  at  minimal  cost. 

A  third  way  of  reducing  the  responsibilities  now  placed  on  higher  educa¬ 
tion  would  be  to  transfer  some  of  the  research  now  done  in  universities  to 
independent  research  institutes,  or  government  installations,  especially  where 
the  research' is  of  a  type  deemed  less  appropriate  for  an  academic  institution. 
In  some  cases  new  nonprofit  institutes  might  have  to  be  created  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  This  is  the  course  currently  being  followed  by  one  leading  university, 
which  is  transferring  to  a  new  organization  being  set  up  for  the  purpose 
defense-related  research  and  development  programs  running  to  many 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  While  a  step  such  as  this  can  relieve  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  responsibility  that  has  become  awkward  or  burdensome  to  it,  the 
costs  in  terms  of  overhead  payments  forfeited,  in  jeopardy  to  the  quality  of 
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the  research  program,  or  in  opportunities  for  graduate  students  foregone  may 
be  considerable. 

In  another  area  of  functions,  there  is  little  question  that  some  universities 
have  made  unwise  decisions  in  agreeing  to  provide  the  administrative  base 
for  public  service  programs  of  a  largely  operational  nature.  Sometimes  the 
administration  of  such  a  program  is  defensible  as  a  research  enterprise  in 
itself,  because  it  offers  a  practical  milieu  for  student  training,  or  simply  because 
it  is  unavoidable  as  part  of  an  institution’s  responsibility  to  the  neighborhood 
in  which  it  is  situated.  Nevertheless,  academic  institutions  are  not,  on  balance, 
well  equipped  to  run  large  programs  for  the  provision  of  services  to  the 
public,  and  unless  there  are  powerful  reasons  for  doing  so,  they  could  well 
leave  the  responsibility  to  others. 

There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  function  performed  by  higher 
education  of  providing  a  talent  pool  for  other  institutions,  principally  govern¬ 
ment  and  industry,  puts  more  of  a  burden  on  it  than  is  generally  recognized. 
Without  by  any  means  abolishing  the  function,  universities  could  particu¬ 
larly  at  this  time  of  faculty  surplus,  tighten  up  the  administration  of  it  so 
that  it  might  better  serve  their  interests. 

Unquestionably  the  most  important  way  that  society  could  lighten  the 
burden  on  higher  education  would  be  to  find  ways  to  relieve  it  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  substantial  numbers  of  young  people  who  become  students  only 
because  they  feel  they  must  avoid  the  stigma  of  not  having  attended  college, 
or  see  no  other  way  to  spend  the  threshold  years  of  adulthood  that  holds  out 
any  kind  of  promise  to  them. 

This  opens  up  the  hard  question  of  alternatives  to  higher  education. 
What,  indeed,  can  hundreds  of  thousands  of  eighteen  to  twenty-one  year 
olds  living  in  a  highly  urbanized,  highly  industrialized  society  do  with  their 
time?  What  kinds  of  maturing  experiences  can  they  have  that  will  be  con¬ 
structive  for  the  nation  and  for  them,  that  will  be  sufficiently  interesting  to 
hold  their  attention,  and  will  enable  them  to  support  themselves  modestly, 
or  at  least  contribute  to  their  own  support? 

It  is  frequently  suggested  that  the  reluctant  student  would  be  better  off 
out  in  the  real  world  earning  his  living.  But  is  this  really  possible?  There  are 
currently  nearly  fifteen  million  men  and  women  in  the  eighteen  to  twenty-one 
age  group,  a  number  destined  to  rise  to  about  seventeen  million  over  the 
coming  decade  before  beginning  to  decline  gradually.  Among  the  approxi¬ 
mately  nine  million  of  this  group  in  the  labor  force,  which  includes  about  two 
million  also  enrolled  full-  or  part-time  in  higher  education,  the  number  un¬ 
employed  is  substantial.  It  is  already  well  over  a  million  and  may  well  go 
higher.  Furthermore,  among  those  who  are  employed  full-time,  a  great  many 
hold  jobs  which  offer  little  opportunity  for  the  development  of  skills  of  more 
than  a  rudimentary  kind. 
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The  prospect,  then,  if  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
who  are  now,  rather  unwillingly,  enrolled  in  higher  education  were  to  seek 
full-time  employment  instead,  is  that  they  would  simply  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed,  or  of  those  employed  in  deadend  jobs,  with  all  the  negative 
social  consequences  that  would  entail. 

There  has  also  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  national  service  programs  for 
young  people.  Of  these,  the  program  most  capable  of  absorbing  additional 
young  people  in  large  numbers  is  military  service.  Such  a  course,  however, 
whatever  its  merits  or  faults,  would  be  widely  unpopular,  especially  with  the 
young  people  themselves.  Nonmilitary  service  programs  such  as  the  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA  have  been  successful,  but  have  obvious  limitations  in  their 
capacity  to  absorb  large  numbers.  Participation  in  them  also  requires  a  level 
of  maturity  which  is  by  no  means  characteristic  of  all  young  people  under 
twenty-one. 

Moreover,  there  is  the  question  of  cost,  a  question  which  those  who  express 
concern  over  the  tax  burden  of  higher  education  would  do  well  to  re¬ 
member.  While  the  average  annual  real  cost  of  having  a  student  in  college 
at  the  undergraduate  level,  including  educational  and  general  costs  and 
board  and  lodging,  is  not  more  than  $4000  (perhaps  $6000  if  foregone  earn¬ 
ings  are  included),  the  cost  of  having  the  same  person  serve  as  a  recruit  in 
military  service  is  $7500,  as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  nearly  $10,000,  and  as 
a  VISTA  volunteer  $7800.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  of  the  total 
annual  expenditure  on  higher  education  only  half  comes  from  public  tax 
sources,  whereas  in  military  and  other  national  service  programs  the  entire 
burden  falls  on  the  taxpayer. 

A  central  task,  then,  if  higher  education  is  to  be  reformed  through  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  pressures  on  it,  is  the  invention  of  viable  alternatives  for  some 
young  people,  alternatives  that  are  at  least  as  productive  to  society,  as  useful 
to  the  individual,  and  no  more  costly  than  going  to  college.  This  is  no  small 
assignment.  It  means  the  investment  of  huge  sums  of  money  to  create  new 
jobs  with  the  potential  for  useful  learning  and  personal  satisfaction  to  those 
who  hold  them.  It  means  the  invention  and  financing  of  new  low  cost  forms 
of  national  service.  And  perhaps  it  means  some  new  ideas  that  no  one  has 
as  yet  even  thought  of. 

If  really  viable  alternatives  can  be  invented  and  they  prove  attractive  to 
some  of  our  youth,  not  only  will  the  burden  on  higher  education  be  lightened 
but  the  role  it  plays  in  providing  virtually  the  only  means  of  social  certifi¬ 
cation  for  middle  class  status  in  American  life  may  also  be  diminished. 
Helpful  in  this  regard  also  will  be  the  many  new  nontraditional  degree  pro¬ 
grams  that  are  springing  up  today.  To  the  person  who  decides  to  forego  college 
immediately  after  high  school  they  offer  a  second  chance  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  earning  of  a  degree  at  a  later  date. 
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The  need  for  leadership 

In  summary,  it  is  apparent  that  the  higher  educational  system  in  this  country 
performs  a  very  wide  range  of  functions  which,  collectively,  have  enormous 
economic  and  social  value.  It  is  also  obvious,  both  in  relation  to  this  value 
and  to  the  economic  and  social  costs  of  alternative  ways  for  young  people  to 
occupy  their  time,  that  public  expenditure  on  higher  education  is  a  national 
bargain  and  not  the  extravagance  many  people  believe  it  to  be.  Finally,  it  is 
clear  that  reform,  given  the  nature  of  the  present  national  dependence  on 
higher  education,  will  have  to  involve  the  entire  society  and  will  entail  the 
invention  of  ways  to  relieve  higher  education  of  some  of  its  burdens  and  to 
lighten  others.  An  understanding  and  acceptance  of  these  three  propositions 
would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  any  concerted  movement  toward  fundamental 
reform. 

Although  the  national  debate  over  the  financing  of  higher  education  which 
has  been  taking  place  in  the  Congress,  in  state  legislatures,  and  in  the  mind 
of  the  public  is,  understandably,  focused  on  the  question  of  institutional  sur¬ 
vival,  one  would  like  to  see  it  enlarged  to  include  the  subject  of  reform — 
reform  as  delineated  by  the  three  propositions  noted  above.  Reform  and 
finance  are  inextricably  linked.  There  can  be  no  real  reform  which  does  not 
involve  the  major  sources  of  finance,  and,  at  bottom,  it  is  unrealistic  to  debate 
the  level  of  support  for  higher  education  without  coming  to  grips  with  the 
question  of  what  we  expect  of  it. 

Ultimately,  there  must  and  will  be  many  parties  to  the  debate  on  reform — 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  private  industry,  private  givers,  the  public 
and,  not  the  least,  the  higher  educational  community  itself.  The  debate,  if  it 
is  to  be  constructive  and  result  in  measures  that  will  be  beneficial  both  to 
the  campus  and  to  the  nation,  will  require  informed,  farsighted,  and  objec¬ 
tive  leadership.  It  is  much  in  the  interests  of  higher  education  not  to  let 
leadership  of  the  reform  movement  pass  by  default  to  others  but  to  assume 
this  role  itself.  Higher  education  can  do  this,  however,  only  by  convincing 
the  public  that  it  can  put  the  general  interests  of  the  nation  ahead  of  its 
own  special  interests,  and  in  the  present  climate  this  will  not  be  easy.  De¬ 
veloping  a  national  capacity  to  lead  reform  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  facing  the  higher  educational  community  today. 
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New  roads  to 
a  college  degre 


Major  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  development  of  new  models  of 
higher  education  that  will  allow  persons  to  earn  degrees  through  independent 
study  and  examination.  A  number  of  programs  are  being  designed  to  reach 
the  so-called  “new  students,”  many  of  whom  are  above  normal  college  age, 
have  missed  the  chance  to  earn  a  degree,  and  for  a  variety  of  reasons  cannot 
or  do  not  wish  to  be  residents  on  campus.  They  include  women  with  house¬ 
hold  responsibilities,  high  school  and  junior  college  graduates  in  full  employ¬ 
ment,  veterans  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  G.I.  Bill,  the  physically 
handicapped,  the’ educationally  disadvantaged,  and  others. 

Last  February,  Carnegie  Corporation  and  the  Ford  Foundation  made 
matching  grants  totalling  SI. 8  million  in  support  of  two  off-campus  degree 
programs.  The  first  was  to  help  found  the  State  University  of  New  York’s 
Empire  State  College,  which  will  permit  students  to  pursue  an  independent, 
guided  course  of  study.  The  second  was  to  accelerate  planning  of  the  New 
York  State  Regents  degree,  which  will  be  awarded  to  persons  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  examinations. 

Nearly  fifty  undergraduate  degree  programs  requiring  little  or  no  campus 
residence  are  now  on  the  drawing  boards  or  in  Operation  in  this  country, 
according  to  a  survey  of  the  Educational  Testing  Service.  Whether  these  and 
more  programs  to  follow  should  all  come  to  fruition,  whether  they  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  academic  standards  of  our  better  colleges  and  universities, 
whether  indeed  they  may  provide  a  satisfactory  educational  resource  for 
many  college-age  and  adult  students,  and  what  the  consequences  of  these 
programs  will  be  for  established  institutions  and  the  future  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  are  only  some  of  the  larger  questions  that  must  be  answered  if  the 
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public  is  to  be  well  served.  For  this  reason  the  Corporation  is  also  supporting, 
with  a  SI 40,000  grant,  an  independent  Commission  on  Nontraditional 
Study,  sponsored  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  and  the  College  En¬ 
trance  Examination  Board  for  the  purpose  of  examining  all  types  of  off- 
campus  study,  credit  by  examination,  and  external  degree  programs  and  of 
providing  a  coherent  philosophy  and  plan  for  their  future  development. 

The  need  to  reach  new  kinds  of  people  not  traditionally  served  by  higher 
education  is  not,  of  course,  the  only  factor  influencing  the  creation  of  non¬ 
traditional  degree  programs.  Other,  overlapping  influences  are  the  manifest 
need  for  much  greater  flexibility,  more  options,  and  imaginative  experimen¬ 
tation  in  higher  education;  the  earlier  maturity  of  young  students  and  their  de¬ 
sire  for  more  independence  and  initiative;  the  recognition  that  learning  is  a 
lifelong  process  and  not  something  to  be  confined  to  a  fixed  age  or  to  a  pre¬ 
scribed  academic  setting;  the  fact  that  “more  education  takes  place  before 
college,  outside  of  college,  and  after  college  than  ever  before”1;  and  the 
growth  and  refinement  of  communications  technologies — television,  tapes, 
him  cassettes,  records,  computers — as  learning  aids  for  individualized,  self- 
directed  study. 

No  less  important  is  the  matter  of  money.  Nonresidential  study,  chiefly 
because  it  obviates  the  need  for  classroom  construction,  has  possible  cost¬ 
saving  potential,  for  the  students  as  well  as  for  the  financing  agencies — a 
prime  consideration  when  expenditures  for  higher  education  are  rising 
nationally  at  nearly  10  percent  a  year  and  many  colleges  and  universities 
are  in  severe  financial  straits.  With  the  proportion  of  the  young  entering 
college  expected  to  increase  from  the  present  50  percent  to  70  percent  by 
1976,  the  problem  of  how  to  accommodate  them  without  jeopardizing  the 
good  education  they  deserve  will  become  paramount. 

Whether  or  not  the  nonresidential  college  and  the  degree  by  examination 
will  be  successful  examples  of  higher  education’s  response  to  these  needs  and 
pressures  will  depend  substantially  on  the  care  with  which  these  programs 
are  planned  and  the  level  of  commitment  and  resources — human  and  ma¬ 
terial — given  to  their  development.  A  discussion  of  New  York’s  two  experi¬ 
ments — Empire  State  College  and  the  Regents  degree — as  well  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Nontraditional  Study,  may  at  least  provide  enlightenment  on 
specific  programs. 

The  Empire  State  College 

Empire  State  College  is  the  newest  experimental  component  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York.  Its  aim  is  to  permit  persons  of  college  age  and 


1  Less  Time  More  Options,  a  special  report  and  recommendations  by  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Higher  Education. 
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beyond  to  enroll  for  an  associate  in  arts  or  baccalaureate  degree  and  to 
pursue,  under  faculty  direction,  an  independent  course  of  study  through 
correspondence  work,  multi-media  instruction,  occasional  seminars,  and 
other  unconventional  means  tailored  to  individual  interests,  motivations,  and 
experiences. 

Having  no  campus  of  its  own — only  the  coordinating  headquarters  in  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs— the  College  will  eventually  be  linked  academically  through 
“learning  centers”  to  the  network  of  seventy  existing  SUNY  campuses  spread 
throughout  the  state.  Twenty  centers,  to  be  established  near  campuses, 
libraries,  and  laboratory  facilities  within  commuting  distance  of  most  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  state,  are  planned  to  be  open  by  the  end  of  1973,  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  capacity  of  from  7,000  to  10,000  students  depending  on  the  demand 
and  the  availability  of  staff.  Eventually  Empire  State  may  have  a  capacity 
for  40,000  students. 

Three  learning  centers,  in  Albany,  Rochester,  and  Manhattan,  are  already 
operating  with  a  modest  enrollment  of  about  fifty  students  each.  (Admissions 
will  expand  at  an  orderly  rate  since  students  will  be  able  to  enter  the  College 
at  any  time  of  the  year.)  Six  more  learning  centers  in  Westchester,  Rockland, 
and  Nassau  Counties,  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  and  Binghamton,  should  be  open 
by  early  1973. 

These  centers  will  be  staffed  by  a  dean  and  two  full-time  associate  deans 
who  will  identify  educational  resources  in  the  community,  thirteen  faculty 
mentors,  and  any  number  of  tutors,  who  may  or  may  not  have  traditional 
faculty  qualification  but  who  are  judged  to  have  the  most  to  offer  the  stu¬ 
dent.  Of  all  of  them  the  person  with  whom  the  student  will  have  the  closest 
continuing  relationship  will  be  the  faculty  mentor,  who  will  contract  with 
the  student  for  a  coherent  educational  plan  (with  approval  of  a  faculty 
committee),  guide  him  toward  manageable  goals,  and  play  a  crucial  role 
in  the  evaluation  of  the  student’s  achievement.  This  relationship  will  be 
maintained  throughout  the  program  of  study  unless  the  student  changes  his 
or  her  field  of  concentration.  When  in  full  operation  each  center  will  be  able 
to  accommodate  about  500  students. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  program  is  that  it  will  provide  almost  limitless 
flexibility  for  students  to  progress  at  their  own  pace  according  to  their  own 
capabilities  and  circumstances.  They  may  go  to  college  full  time  or  half  time 
for  an  agreed-upon  period  of  study  that  may  cover  a  month,  a  quarter,  or  a 
year  as  work,  vacation,  and  other  schedules  permit.  Each  period  of  study 
will  be  evaluated  by  means  of  written  examinations,  proficiency  tests,  essays 
or  term  papers,  research  projects,  and  ultimately  by  a  faculty  committee, 
before  the  next  round  is  begun,  allowing  students  the  option  to  change 
direction  between  learning  contracts  if  they  desire.  No  letter  grades  will  be 
given  unless  an  out-of-state  college  requests  them  for  a  transfer  student. 
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Tuition  will  be  the  standard  $550  for  completion  of  a  year’s  work  or  its 
equivalent. 

Admission  into  Empire  State  will  be  on  a  first-come  first-served  basis. 
Although  the  only  entry  requirement  is  a  high  school  diploma,  the  College 
will  be  geared  to  mature  persons  with  some  college  and  work  experience, 
who  are  highly  motivated  and  have  clear  goals.  Some  testing  and  screening 
will  be  necessary  to  establish  an  entry  level  that  should  roughly  correspond 
to  sophomore,  junior,  or  senior  standing.  Since  there  is  no  time  limit  on 
obtaining  the  degree,  those  students  without  good  high  school  preparation 
may  begin  with  remedial  work;  others  can  move  ahead  as  fast  as  their  time 
and  motivation  allow. 

Three  nonresidential  patterns  of  study  will  be  tested  in  the  program:  all 
work  off  campus;  a  semester  on  campus  combined  with  off-campus  study; 
and  off-campus  with  short-term  seminars  on.  These  patterns  will  be  moni¬ 
tored  and  evaluated  over  a  three-year  period  by  an  inter-campus  faculty 
committee. 

Within  each  pattern  of  campus  study  a  student  will  make  a  sustained 
effort  in  one  of  three  basic  modes  of  learning,  even  though  his  total  college 
experience  may  encompass  elements  of  the  other  two.  The  discipline  mode 
will  provide  major  concentrations  and  course  offerings  in  anthropology, 
economics,  English,  fine  arts,  geography,  history,  mathematics,  philosophy, 
physics,  political  science,  psychology,  and  sociology.  Disciplinary  studies  will 
be  pursued  mainly  by  independent  study  of  materials  prepared  by  recog¬ 
nized  scholars  and  by  enrolling  in  regular  courses  offered  at  a  nearby  insti¬ 
tution;  interdisciplinary  work  will  also  be  permitted. 

The  problem  mode  will  be  offered  in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences,  the 
arts  and  humanities,  and  in  science,  mathematics,  and  technology.  Many 
problems,  however,  will  cut  across  these  divisions.  This  mode  might  include 
self-study  on  a  general  problem,  research  activities  in  various  agencies,  a 
course  or  two  at  a  local  college,  a  correspondence  course,  and  a  compre¬ 
hensive  paper  that  would  relate  all  these  activities  to  one  another. 

Students  who  choose  the  experience  mode  will  have  the  opportunity  to  inte¬ 
grate  into  their  academic  programs  accomplishments  and  experiences  not 
ordinarily  recognized  in  traditional,  residential  study,  such  as  privately  con¬ 
tracted  piano  or  dance  lessons,  language  skills  achieved  through  special  classes 
or  travel,  apprenticeship  positions  in  nursing  and  teaching,  and  on-the-job 
experiences  in  business  and  industry.  The  contribution  of  these  experiences 
to  learning  must,  of  course,  be  carefully  documented  and  related  directly  to 
the  overall  educational  goals  of  the  student. 

Each  of  these  modes  of  learning  will  eventually  utilize  various  techniques 
and  technologies,  including  textual  materials,  audio  and  video  cassettes, 
open  and  closed  circuit  television,  correspondence  and  independent  study, 
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residential  workshops,  and  seminars.  Only  a  limited  range  of  resources 
will  be  available  at  first,  however,  including  SUNY’s  University  of  the  Air, 
its  correspondence  college,  and  the  College  of  Brockport,  which  is  awarding 
a  bachelor  of  arts  in  liberal  studies  to  nonresidential  adults. 

Overall  administration,  research,  and  evaluation  of  Empire  State  College 
are  the  responsibilities  of  the  coordinating  staff  at  Saratoga  Springs,  headed 
by  the  president,  James  Hall,  and  the  vice  president  for  academic  affairs, 
Dr.  Arthur  W.  Chickering.  In  addition,  a  faculty  advisory  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Chancellor  Ernest  L.  Boyer  will  assist  Empire  State  faculty  and 
administration  in  the  College’s  further  development  and  in  forming  con¬ 
tinuing  liaison  with  seventy  other  campuses  of  the  State  University.  In  this 
way,  the  College  will  be  able  to  relate  fully  to  the  total  professional  and 
material  resources  within  the  State  University.  The  College  has  received  the 
endorsement  and  support  from  the  State  with  an  allocation  of  SI. 5  million 
over  a  three-year  period. 

Who  are  the  students  who  will  be  going  to  Empire  State  College?  According 
to  an  informal  breakdown  of  the  more  than  10,000  unsolicited  inquiries  about 
the  program  thus  far,  most  have  come  from  New  York  City,  where  there  is 
no  State  University  campus  (the  Manhattan  learning  center,  which  was 
opened  in  response  to  this  demand,  will  be  affiliated  with  the  City  University 
of  New  York).  They  are  for  the  most  part  from  women,  from  persons  in 
business  and  other  white-collar  occupations,  from  students  transferring  from 
two-  and  four-year  state  institutions,  and  from  high  school  students.  A  few 
are  in  blue-collar  occupations.  This  breakdown  conforms  pretty  closely  to  at 
least  one  market  projection  which  concludes  that  potential  students  for  non¬ 
residential  degree  programs  will  be  primarily  adults,  many  of  them  women, 
and  many  of  them  in  white-collar  occupations,  who  see  the  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
taining  better  jobs  and  a  means  to  a  more  satisfying  life  with  a  college  degree. 

The  New  York  Regents  External  Degree 

The  possibility  of  granting  college  degrees  on  the  basis  of  proficiency  exami¬ 
nations  has  been  an  interest  of  Carnegie  Corporation  for  a  dozen  years  or 
more.  This  interest  led  to  the  establishment,  in  1965,  of  the  College  Level 
Examination  Program  (CLEP)  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
an  effort  which  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  some  thirty-three  general 
and  subject  examinations  that  are  currently  being  used  in  more  than  500  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  in  the  country.  Proficiency  examinations  are  also  a  long¬ 
standing  interest  of  the  Ford  Foundation  which,  in  1963,  underwrote  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  College  Proficiency  Examination  Program  (CPEP)  of  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department.  In  1970,  over  6,000  CPE’s  were  adminis¬ 
tered,  allowing  students  enrolled  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  New  York 
State  to  obtain  course  credit  for  knowledge  acquired  off-campus.  These  ex- 
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aminations,  moreover,  are  being  accepted  for  credit  or  advanced  standing  in 
many  neighboring  states  and  in  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Regents  degree  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  (the  degree¬ 
granting  authority  of  the  State)  is  a  logical  extension  of  the  College  Board  and 
New  York  efforts  and  the  first  full-fledged  degree  program  to  be  based  largely 
on  the  credit-by-examination  concept.  It  represents,  along  with  Empire  State 
College,  the  State’s  commitment  to  a  more  open  and  flexible  educational 
system — one  aimed  at  giving  recognition  to  the  skills  and  experiences  of 
thousands  of  qualified  citizens  who  might  otherwise  be  barred  from  advance¬ 
ment  in  employment  or  from  the  realization  of  personal  goals.  One  of  the 
hopes  for  the  Regents  degree,  in  fact,  is  that  it  will  stimulate  the  many  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  State— both  public  and  private — to  evolve 
their  own  programs  for  the  extension  of  educational  opportunity. 

Like  the  Empire  State  program,  the  Regents  degree  will  be  available  to 
individuals  of  high  school  age  and  older,  who  will  be  able  to  enter  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  any  level  their  capabilities  allow  and  proceed  at  their  own  pace. 
All  instruction  from  unaccredited  sources  and  certain  kinds  of  educational 
experiences  not  normally  a  part  of  an  on-campus  curriculum  will  be  validated 
through  proficiency  examinations  or  assessed  by  a  panel  of  scholars  in  an  oral 
examination  setting.  Transcripts  from  accredited  colleges  and  universities  will 
be  accepted  for  credit  as  long  as  candidates  have  a  C  average. 

The  first  Regents  degrees  will  be  a  two-year  associate  in  arts,  to  be  offered 
in  1972,  and  a  baccalaureate  in  business  administration  that  will  not  be 
ready  before  1973.  (Other  majors  in  a  subject  held  will  be  available  as  test 
construction  and  validation  allow.)  These  two  degrees  were  selected  mainly 
because  of  the  substantial  array  of  existing  and  pertinent  CLEP,  CPEP,  and 
other  tests  that  have  accelerated  initial  planning.  The  bachelor’s  in  business 
seemed  appropriate  because  of  the  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  already 
embarked  on  business  careers  who  may  be  qualified  by  their  experience  and 
training  to  benefit  immediately  from  the  program.  Business  administration, 
as  a  fairly  well  prescribed  area,  also  lends  itself  to  a  variety  of  examination 
techniques,  and  the  existence  in  New  York  State  of  a  variety  of  hitherto  un¬ 
tapped  educational  programs  should  constitute  a  valuable  aid  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  these  exams. 

The  next  two  years  will  see  intensive  work  on  the  part  of  faculty  planning 
committees,  testing  specialists,  and  the  State  Education  Department  staff  to 
set  criteria  for  the  award  of  credit  and  degrees,  design  acceptable  curricula, 
and  develop  and  validate  any  new  tests  that  may  be  needed — in  particular  the 
advanced  and  specialized  tests  for  the  business  degree.  Broad  development  of 
the  programs  will  be  the  responsibility  of  an  advisory  board  of  educational 
leaders. 

Although  plans  are  still  in  the  early  stages,  it  is  probable  that  the  bachelor’s 
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in  business  administration  will  be  granted  upon  successful  completion  of  tests 
in  six  subjects:  accounting,  economics,  finance,  management  of  human  re¬ 
sources,  marketing,  and  operations  management.  There  will  be  three  levels 
of  examinations:  a  first  level  of  basic  tests  in  all  six  subjects;  a  more  advanced 
level  of  examinations  in  two  subjects  selected  from  the  six,  plus  an  “inte¬ 
grative”  exam  interrelating  all  subjects;  and  a  final  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  major  field.  Students  will  be  permitted  to  enter  at  any  level  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  capabilities.  The  general  education  requirement  for  the  B.A. 
program  will  be  any  A. A.  degree,  earned  through  the  State  Education 
Department  or  other  accredited  schools. 

By  late  spring  of  1972  the  testing  instruments  for  the  undergraduate  degree 
in  business  should  be  ready  to  be  administered  to  senior-year  students  in  regu¬ 
lar  college  programs.  The  results  of  this  “tryout”  will  determine  further  review 
and  revision  in  late  1972,  with  the  winter  of  1972-73  devoted  to  carrying 
out  the  remaining  parts  of  the  validation.  A  second  “tryout”  will  be  made  in 
the  spring  and,  if  all  goes  well,  the  degree  will  be  offered  to  the  public  in 
late  1973.  In  the  meantime,  prospective  candidates  may  begin  to  prepare  for 
the  tests  by  following  the  curriculum  descriptions  provided  by  the  faculty 
planning  committee. 

Similar  test  development  for  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree  does  not  appear  to 
be  required  as  the  present  range  of  CLEP  and  other  examinations  is  expected 
to  provide  a  sufficient  foundation.  So  far  the  faculty  planning  committee  has 
agreed  unanimously  that  the  Regents  A. A.  should  comply  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  first  two  years  of  study  in  liberal  arts  colleges.  It  should  be  flexible 
enough,  however,  to  allow  for  a  credit  distribution  of  forty-eight  credits  in 
the  arts  and  sciences — with  no  more  than  twenty-seven  credits  in  any  one 
discipline — and  twelve  credits  of  free  electives,  to  be  liberally  interpreted. 
Tests  will  be  given  in  five  basic  areas:  humanities,  social  sciences,  mathe¬ 
matics  and/or  science,  and  electives  (anything  from  the  first  three  plus  other 
life  experiences  determined  by  personal  or  career  goals). 

The  examinations  for  the  A. A.  will  be  normed  on  graduating  sophomores 
at  two-year  institutions  in  the  spring  of  1972  and  offered  to  the  public  some 
months  thereafter. 

The  State  Education  Department  assumes  that  many  degree  candidates 
who  are  wholly  or  partially  self-taught  will  need  guidance  in  planning  their 
programs  of  study  and  in  identifying  appropriate  home  study  materials  and 
community  resources  to  prepare  them  for  the  examinations.  This  counsel 
will  be  provided  by  the  Department’s  Division  of  Independent  Study  and  the 
CPEP  Home  Study  Clearinghouse.  The  Clearinghouse  will  not  only  identify 
learning  resources  such  as  SUNY’s  University  of  the  Air,  its  Independent 
Study  Program,  and  Empire  State  College,  but  will  evaluate  study  materials 
and  make  them  available  to  students  in  the  program. 
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Whether  or  not  the  New  York  Regents  degree  becomes  a  model  to  be 
emulated  by  other  states,  it  does  seem  to  be  one  answer  to  some  of  the  present 
rigidities  of  traditional  higher  education.  It  is  an  alternative  to  the  lockstep 
system  of  going  directly  to  college  after  high  school  for  a  set  period  of  two  to 
four  years;  it  holds  out  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  college  degree  of  high 
quality  outside  the  residential  collegiate  framework;  it  assures  the  right  of  all 
qualified  citizens  to  realize  their  potential  through  postsecondary  education 
regardless  of  their  age  and  circumstances;  and  it  provides  a  means  of  ac¬ 
crediting  many  of  the  educational,  life,  and  work  experiences  heretofore 
unrecognized  in  most  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  Commission  on  Nontraditional  Study 

The  aim  of  the  Commission  is  to  provide  a  national  perspective  on  non¬ 
traditional  higher  education— particularly  as  it  relates  to  external  degrees, 
off-campus  study,  and  credit  by  examination — and  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  a  rationalized  approach  to  its  development.  In  this  capacity  the 
Commission  is  concerned  broadly  with  “increasing  access  to,  and  recognition 
of,  postsecondary  learning  by  whatever  means  such  learning  is  or  could  be 
achieved.”  Over  a  period  of  two  years  the  Commission  will  produce  interim 
reports  of  its  activities,  and  a  final  report  of  its  findings  and  conclusions  will 
be  published  when  its  work  is  completed. 

That  the  Educational  Testing  Service  has  already  identified  nearly  fifty 
external  degree  programs  and  proposals  attests  to  the  enormous  interest  and 
activity  being  centered  on  nontraditional  higher  education  in  this  country. 
The  likelihood  that  these  new  and  various  forms  of  off-campus  learning  will 
continue  to  grow  at  a  rapid  rate,  whether  or  not  there  is  careful  planning 
with  appropriate  evaluations  and  safeguards  to  quality,  is  one  of  the  more 
salient  findings  in  the  Commission’s  preliminary  report,  “New  Dimensions  for 
the  Learner:  A  First  Look  at  the  Prospects  for  Nontraditional  Study.”  This 
report  also  notes  lack  of  communication  and  a  consequent  duplication  of 
effort  among  those  individuals,  agencies,  or  institutions  planning  or  en¬ 
gaged  in  nontraditional  patterns  of  study.  Little  general  knowledge  and 
no  data  are  available  on  the  effectiveness  of  these  patterns.  “Everyone  seems 
to  be  going  his  own  way  without  regard  for  what  anyone  else  is  doing.” 

Perhaps  this  is  all  part  of  the  nontraditional  spirit,  but  if  so,  suggests  the 
report,  “it  may  ultimately  be  a  very  confusing  and  wasteful  part.” 

The  Commission  will  try  to  put  some  order  into  this  incipient  chaos  by 
raising  the  questions,  defining  the  issues,  and  encouraging  action  of  sufficient 
significance  to  have  a  constructive  impact  on  the  future  of  higher  education. 
It  will  attempt  to  discern  the  common  elements  among  existing  plans  for 
nontraditional  study,  to  see  what  kind  of  unity  can  be  brought  to  the  many 
efforts  now  under  way,  and  be  withall  a  catalytic  agent  in  quickening  the 
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pace  of  evolutionary  educational  change.  Specifically  the  Commission  will 
undertake  to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  emerging  forms  of  postsecondary 
learning;  identify  and  press  for  the  correction  of  inadequacies  of  data;  seek 
ways  to  strengthen  the  guarantees  of  quality;  and  explore  the  possibility  of 
additional  experimental  models. 

The  Commission,  which  shares  offices  with  the  College  Entrance  Examina¬ 
tion  Board  in  New  York  City,  is  headed  by  Samuel  B.  Gould,  chancellor 
emeritus  of  the  State  University  of  New  York.  Its  twenty-six  members  include 
presidents  of  major  universities,  representatives  of  national  accrediting  and 
education  associations,  and  laymen  prominent  in  publishing  and  broadcast¬ 
ing,  who  were  chosen  not  as  much  for  their  organizational  affiliations  as  for 
their  individual  experience  and  what  this  experience  could  mean  in  forming 
judgments,  evaluating  the  new  demands  being  made  of  postsecondary  educa¬ 
tion,  and  offering  creative  ideas  and  solutions.  They  will  be  expected  to  head 
the  various  subcommittees  charged  with  looking  into  particular  aspects  of 
postsecondary  education.  The  results  of  these  studies,  to  be  presented  before 
meetings  of  the  Commission,  will  form  the  basis  of  interim  reports  to  the 
public. 

The  first  round  of  subcommittee  work,  presented  at  a  meeting  last  July, 
explored  the  concept  of  nontraditional  study  and  its  role  in  American  higher 
education,  the  kinds  of  access  to  postsecondary  learning,  existing  or  needed, 
and  the  means  for  the  effective  development,  recognition,  accreditation,  and 
financing  of  these  new  approaches.  These  deliberations  probably  raised  as 
many  difficult  questions  as  they  attempted  to  answer:  How,  for  example, 
might  individuals  considering  postsecondary  education  find  out  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  available  to  them  and  determine  the  requirements  necessary  to 
qualify  them  for  specific  kinds  of  education  or  employment?  Should  the  same 
or  different  external  degree  models  be  used  to  cater  to  adult  students  en¬ 
gaged  in  continuing  education  and  to  the  traditional  college-age  group? 
Should  mechanisms  be  proposed  for  the  stimulation  of  noncollegiate  educa¬ 
tional  resources  (correspondence  courses,  instruction  provided  by  govern¬ 
ment,  business,  industry,  social  service  agencies,  radio  and  TV,  etc.),  and 
should  degree-granting  authorities  give  credit  for  such  programs  through 
examination  or  validation  per  se?  Will  nontraditional  study  cost  more  or  less 
than  conventional  study — for  the  financing  agencies  or  for  the  students? 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  nontraditional  study  on  the  financing  of  existing 
institutions?  What  are  the  prospective  demands  for  nontraditional  study? 

Despite  these  complexities,  the  findings  of  the  subcommittee  led  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  a  number  of  tentative  conclusions  regarding  the  necessary  steps 
for  placing  nontraditional  higher  education  on  a  sound  academic  footing. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  the  philosophy  of  “full  opportunity  in  education” 
is  appropriate  and  should  be  fostered,  and  a  clear  basis  should  be  estab- 
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lished  from  which  future  planning  can  proceed.  A  second  is  that  successful 
change  in  postsecondary  education  will  have  a  better  chance  through  an 
evolutionary  process  rather  than  by  any  “radical  and  immediate  upheaval.” 
Another  is  the  need  for  a  considerable  amount  of  counseling  and  guidance  for 
students  seeking  opportunities  for  postsecondary  education.  Much  more  data 
gathering  and  other  forms  of  research  are  needed  as  well.  The  financial 
implications  of  nontraditional  higher  education  should  be  analyzed  and 
clarified.  More  systematic  information  should  be  gathered  and  disseminated 
on  present  models  of  nontraditional  study  in  a  way  that  draws  attention  to 
new  developments  as  quickly  as  they  are  undertaken. 

The  Commission  has  also  agreed  on  the  need  for  special  agencies  to  deal 
with  matters  of  accreditation  and  recognition,  with  guidance  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  judging  his  capabilities  and  planning  his  program,  and  with  the 
nature  of  nontraditional  curricula.  Finally,  it  underscores  the  need  for  new 
kinds  of  coordination  and  cooperation  between  educational  institutions  and 
community  agencies  in  the  move  toward  a  “total  learning  society”  with  the 
campus,  the  home,  and  the  community  as  the  three  pillars  of  educational 
activity. 

Many  large  questions  remain  to  be  identified,  among  them  the  future  role 
of  federal,  state,  and  local  government,  but,  in  the  words  of  Samuel  Gould, 
the  Commission  “has  moved  far  enough  to  see  that  nontraditional  study  can 
be  a  major  factor  in  helping  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  American  people  for 
more  education  and  training  beyond  the  postsecondary  level.” 
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List 

of  grants 


During  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1971,  the  trustees  appropriated 
SI 3,01 8,753.  This  figure  includes  S822,300  for  the  program  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  Corporation  made  47  grants  to  schools,  colleges,  and  univer¬ 
sities  and  48  to  other  organizations.  In  addition  three  appropriations  were 
made  for  projects  administered  by  the  officers. 

Each  of  the  Corporation  grants  made  during  the  year  under  review  is  listed 
and  described  briefly  on  the  following  pages.  To  facilitate  reference  to  these 
grants,  they  are  grouped  according  to  broad  program  areas. 
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Medical  education  and  health  services 

Carnegie  Corporation’s  overriding  concern  in  medical  education  and  health 
services  has  been  the  adequate  delivery  of  high-quality  health  and  medical 
care  to  all  Americans  at  a  cost  that  can  be  borne  without  undue  burden  to 
either  the  patient  or  to  society.  This  exceedingly  complex  challenge  has 
been  taken  up  in  varying  degree  and  intensity  by  government  at  all  levels, 
by  medical  schools  and  hospitals,  by  private  physicians,  by  consumers,  and 
by  private  philanthropy.  The  Corporation’s  grants  in  the  past  years  have 
been  mainly  in  support  of  new  curricula  and  health  care  research  in  the 
medical  schools  to  encourage  better  insight  by  health  providers  and  organ¬ 
izers  into  patient  needs;  experiments  in  new  delivery  systems,  particularly  to 
medically  deprived  urban  and  rural  areas;  consumer  education  in  health  care 
organization  and  delivery;  research  and  analysis  into  health  care  manage¬ 
ment  and  financing  to  maximize  scarce  resources;  and  the  development  of 
new  kinds  of  health  personnel  to  improve  delivery  of  primary  care.  To  make 
the  best  use  of  its  own  limited  resources,  the  Corporation  often  funds  projects 
in  cooperation  with  government  and  other  foundations  and  in  some  instances 
provides  planning  grants  or  initial  help  in  starting  large-scale  programs. 


Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York  $249,000 

Although  consumer  involvement  in  health  care  planning  and  policy  is  man¬ 
dated  at  all  levels  of  government,  experience  has  shown  that  consumers 
(patients — past,  present,  and  future)  have  little  chance  for  effective  partici¬ 
pation  without  a  basic  understanding  of  the  health  care  system,  the  laws 
passed  in  their  behalf,  and  their  role  in  the  design  of  health  services.  Last  year 
the  Council  received  Corporation  funds  to  establish  the  Community  Health 
Institute,  an  educational  organization  that  provides  technical  assistance  and 
conducts  workshops  for  community  groups  seeking  ways  of  making  a  con¬ 
structive  contribution  to  health  care.  Services  are  also  being  planned  for 
physicians,  hospital  trustees,  and  administrators  who  desire  a  keener  insight 
into  consumer  issues.  This  second  grant  will  enable  the  Institute  to  expand 
its  programs. 


National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  $250,000 

Fundamental  to  the  quality  of  medical  care  and  health  care  delivery  is  a 
precise  determination  of  how  well  doctors  diagnose  and  treat  their  patients. 
Present  methods  of  assessment,  consisting  chiefly  of  oral  and  written  exam¬ 
inations,  either  lack  objectivity  and  uniformity  or  are  too  far  removed  from 
the  reality  of  patient  care.  Since  1967  the  Corporation  has  supported  the 
development  by  the  National  Board  of  a  computer-based  examination  system 
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(CBX)  as  a  method  for  obtaining  objective  and  reliable  measurements  of 
clinical  competence,  ultimately  for  use  on  a  nationwide  scale.  A  prototype 
CBX  has  been  built  and  over  the  next  three  years  the  National  Board  and 
the  American  Board  of  Internal  Medicine  will  validate  the  system  with  com¬ 
parison  tests  on  a  variety  of  medical  personnel. 


Duke  University  $175,000 

Medical  schools  in  the  country  are  heading  for  a  financial  crisis  at  the  very 
time  when  they  are  being  called  upon  to  expand  and  improve  their  edu¬ 
cational  and  health  services;  yet  these  multi-million  dollar  institutions  have 
traditionally  operated  without  the  kind  of  management  and  planning  capa¬ 
bility  considered  essential  by  their  counterparts  in  business  and  industry. 
The  University  of  Toronto  has  now  designed  a  series  of  computer-based  simu¬ 
lations  of  a  health  sciences  complex  which,  with  Corporation  support,  Duke 
University  Medical  Center  is  adapting  for  use  in  making  a  systematic  analysis 
of  its  resources  and  needs  and  in  carrying  out  realistic  plans  for  the  future. 
Major  attention  is  also  being  given  to  evaluating  the  applicability  of  this 
model  to  other  university-based  medical  centers. 


Health  Resources  Institute  $200,000 

The  Health  Resources  Institute  (HRI)  is  a  coalition  of  Kansas  City  health 
professionals  and  civic  leaders  who  see  the  coordinated  systems  approach  as 
the  key  to  the  improved  delivery  of  health  care.  Through  its  consultation  and 
technical  services  HRI  is  attempting  to  promote  better  interagency  coopera¬ 
tion,  health  systems  management,  and  distribution  of  medical  manpower  and 
facilities.  It  is,  in  addition,  operating  in  lieu  of  a  community  health  services 
department  of  the  new  School  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Missouri- 
Kansas  City,  helping  to  design  opportunities  for  students  to  gain  patient  care 
experience  in  clinical  settings  that  are  being  served  by  the  Institute.  HRI 
has  received  substantial  federal  funding  as  well  as  Corporation  support. 


Montefiore  Hospital  $137,500 

The  health  team  concept,  a  group  practice  that  combines  the  services  of 
doctors,  nurses,  and  family  workers,  is  being  developed  by  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  Health  Center  as  a  means  of  delivering  high  quality  primary  care. 
Although  the  health  team  has  been  gaining  wider  use,  specific  training  of 
personnel  to  function  as  team  members  has  been  slow  to  develop.  The  King 
Center  and  the  Albert  Einstein  School  of  Medicine  are  undertaking  a  year’s 
analysis  of  the  health  team  process,  in  part  to  look  into  the  training  require- 
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ments  and  in  part  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  new  component — that  of 
management  training — would  enhance  the  team’s  ability  to  reach  more  pa¬ 
tients  without  increasing  costs.  This  work  is  being  carried  out  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  faculty  and  students  of  MIT’s  Sloan  School  of  Management  and  the 
sponsorship  of  Montefiore  Hospital. 


University  of  Nevada,  Reno  $200,000 

The  University’s  new  two-year  School  of  Medical  Services,  the  only  medical 
school  in  the  four  states  of  Nevada,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  sees  the 
urgent  need  to  increase  health  care  services  in  the  region  as  an  opportunity 
to  depart  from  traditional  medical  education.  With  the  help  of  its  Educational 
Support  Division,  the  School  is  developing  a  new  approach  for  the  education 
of  practicing  physicians  and  other  health  personnel — an  approach  that  is 
interdisciplinary  and  based  on  the  health  team  concept,  early  clinical  experi¬ 
ence,  and  a  shortened  period  of  undergraduate  study.  Students,  who  must 
complete  their  training  elsewhere,  will  be  encouraged,  through  new  clinical 
programs  designed  by  the  University,  to  return  to  the  region  to  become 
community  physicians.  This  two-year  grant  will  provide  faculty  salaries  in 
the  Educational  Support  Division. 


Duke  University  $144,000 

Two  years  ago  the  Corporation  and  The  Commonwealth  Fund  gave  grants 
to  five  medical  schools  for  the  development  of  a  postgraduate  program  to 
train  a  new  type  of  medical  leader,  the  “clinical  scholar.”  During  their 
residency  period  these  scholars  learn  analytical  and  research  skills  in  health 
care  delivery  while  continuing  clinical  practice.  Course  work  includes  the 
study  of  economics,  sociology,  epidemiology,  statistics,  and  other  relevant 
subjects  as  preparation  for  teaching,  research,  and  administrative  careers 
dedicated  to  improving  medical  training  and  health  care  delivery.  The  two 
foundations  are  renewing  their  support  to  four  of  the  original  five  medical 
schools  for  two  more  years.  Corporation  funds  will  be  used  for  student  stipends 
at  Duke  and  Stanford  University  Medical  Center  (see  below).  The  Common¬ 
wealth  Fund  has  provided  support  for  programs  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  McGill  University  in  Montreal,  Canada. 


Stanford  University  $96,000 

The  Medical  Center  at  Stanford  has  been  going  through  a  period  of  self- 
study  and  reorganization  looking  toward  increased  activity  in  prepaid  health 
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care  and  regional  health  planning.  This  new  outreach,  combined  with  Stan¬ 
ford’s  distinguished  teaching  departments,  is  providing  an  excellent  setting 
for  the  training  of  clinical  scholars.  Stanford  is  also  experimenting  with  ways 
of  shortening  the  internship-residency  period,  giving  many  of  these  post¬ 
graduate  students  as  well  as  younger  students  opportunities  to  work  on 
individual  projects  in  community  medicine  and  to  engage  in  collaborative 
work  with  hospitals  on  continuing  education  for  doctors  now  practicing 
medicine.  The  scholar  program  is  thus  a  part  of  the  overall  change  going 
on  at  Stanford. 


University  of  California,  San  Francisco  115,000 

The  first  grants  from  the  Corporation  and  The  Commonwealth  Fund  to 
initiate  clinical  scholar  programs  in  five  medical  schools  included  support  for 
inter-institutional  meetings  for  the  principal  planners  and  for  scholars  to 
exchange  ideas  and  share  educational  experiences.  Coordination  of  these 
multiple  efforts  was  the  responsibility  of  an  office  at  Johns  Hopkins  headed 
by  Dr.  Julius  Krevins.  When  Dr.  Krevins  moved  to  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  dean  of  the  San  Francisco  Medical  Center,  he  agreed  to  continue  as 
coordinator  of  the  clinical  scholar  program.  This  grant  will  support  the  inter- 
institutional  meetings  for  another  year. 


University  of  Illinois  $80,000 

The  typical  medical  student  completes  his  training  without  having  learned 
the  operations  and  dynamics  of  the  urban  health  care  system  and  without 
encountering  medical  curricula  or  dedicated  professionals  focusing  on  service 
to  medically  deprived  areas.  Last  year,  with  Corporation  support,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  School  of  Medicine  began  an  “urban  preceptorship”  pro¬ 
gram  aimed  at  remedying  these  deficiencies.  The  program  offers  to  students 
of  any  medical  school  twelve  weeks  of  intensive  study  and  field  work  in  urban 
health  care  settings  under  the  guidance  of  medical  faculty  members.  The 
goals  are  to  prepare  students  for  constructive  roles  as  change  agents  in  their 
schools  and  in  the  health  care  system;  to  promote  them  to  consider  careers 
in  the  inner  cities;  and  ultimately  to  encourage  student,  school,  and  com¬ 
munity  cooperation  in  reaching  solutions  to  health  care  problems.  The 
Corporation  renewed  its  support  for  another  year. 


University  of  Florida  $150,000 

The  University’s  College  of  Medicine  at  Gainesville  is  beginning  two  new 
educational  programs  in  community  health  with  grants  from  the  Corporation 
and  The  Commonwealth  Fund:  a  five-week  “clinical  clerkship”  requiring  all 
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second-year  medical  students  to  gain  experience  in  the  delivery  of  care  in 
various  community  settings,  and  a  project  to  train  physician’s  assistants  for 
work  in  rural  areas  of  north  Florida  where  medical  services  are  scarce.  The 
programs  are  being  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Community  Health 
and  Family  Medicine,  whose  purpose  is  to  orient  medical  students  to  the 
sociological  and  psychological  as  well  as  health  needs  of  ambulatory  patients. 
The  physician’s  assistants  will  be  trained  in  cooperation  with  Gainesville’s 
Santa  Fe  Junior  College. 


Student  American  Medical  Association  Foundation  $12,800 

In  recent  years  students  have  provided  an  impetus  for  medical  schools  to 
become  more  concerned  with  community  care  and  to  revise  their  curricula 
accordingly.  Last  year  the  Corporation  helped  the  Student  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  (SAMA)  sponsor  five  regional  conferences  bringing  together 
medical  students,  deans,  and  faculty  to  discuss  issues  facing  medical  educa¬ 
tion.  As  an  outgrowth  of  these  meetings,  students  wanted  to  develop  a  pilot 
project  to  help  individual  medical  schools  analyze  their  educational  programs 
and  implement  their  own  ideas  for  reform,  and  this  grant  provided  funds  for 
the  planning  phase.  A  subsequent  grant  (below)  is  enabling  the  SAMA 
Foundation  to  carry  out  the  pilot  project. 


Student  American  Medical  Association  Foundation  $120,000 

SAMA’s  two-part  approach  to  change  in  medical  education  involves  the 
process  of  self-study  in  as  many  as  eight  medical  schools  over  eighteen  months. 
Change-agent  teams  of  faculty,  students,  and  deans  will  be  trained  by  Com¬ 
munity  Resources  Ltd.  (a  research  and  training  organization  concerned  with 
conflict  resolution  in  school  and  college  administration)  in  learning  to  iden¬ 
tify  problems  and  develop  alternative  solutions  within  the  schools.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  further  series  of  regional  conferences  will  be  held  to  help  medical 
schools  not  initially  participating  in  the  project  to  learn  from  the  experience 
of  the  other  schools.  A  team  of  medical  educators  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California  will  carry  out  an  evaluation  of  the  program. 


National  Service  Center  for  Health  Science  Studies  $35,780 

The  National  Service  Center  is  a  student-directed  organization  formed  to 
collect  and  disseminate  information  on  efforts  all  over  the  country  to  change 
medical  education  and  health  care.  Its  many  activities  include  publication 
of  a  bulletin,  sponsorship  of  discussion  groups  on  health  issues;  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  student-directed  research  on  medical  education  and  health  care. 
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Children’s  Hospital  Medical  Center  $15,000 

Practicing  physicians  working  with  normal  children  are  increasingly  be¬ 
sieged  by  schools  and  parents  needing  a  better  understanding  of  how  children 
learn  and  the  psycho-social  forces  affecting  their  lives.  Few  if  any  institutions, 
however,  are  giving  physicians  adequate  background  to  understand  these 
aspects  of  child  growth  and  development.  This  grant  will  help  the  major 
clinical  departments  of  Boston’s  Children’s  Hospital,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  faculty  of  Harvard  University’s  Center  for  Cognitive  Studies,  to  design 
a  pioneering  training  program  for  pediatricians  and  child  psychiatrists — a 
project  that  will  broaden  the  focus  of  an  academic  medical  center  to  include 
cognitive  as  well  as  physical  development.  The  program  will  also  develop 
teachers  with  broader  capacity  who  will  in  turn  widen  the  education  of 
students  in  pediatrics  and  child  psychiatry. 


Beth  Israel  Hospital  $7,500 

Beth  Israel  Hospital,  in  Boston,  a  major  teaching  hospital  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  is  presently  redefining  its  role,  and,  by  extension,  the  role  of 
teaching  hospitals  in  general,  in  an  effort  to  deal  more  adequately  with  the 
need  for  better  medical  care  delivery,  education,  and  research  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Its  plans  include  developing  cooperative  links  with  community  hos¬ 
pitals  and  launching  an  Ambulatory  Care  Center  which  will  make  use  of 
computer-based  programs  for  taking  histories  and  making  diagnoses.  Cor¬ 
poration  funds  are  being  used  to  examine  the  feasibility  of  the  project. 


New  York  University  $34,635 

An  economist’s  perspective — one  that  takes  cognizance  of  alternative  courses 
of  action  and  their  consequences — is  sometimes  overlooked  by  those  charged 
with  determining  the  amount  and  direction  of  public  funds  in  health.  The 
Graduate  School  of  Public  Administration  at  NYU,  which  has  a  keen  inter¬ 
est  in  improving  health  care  policy  and  planning,  is  using  this  grant  to  enable 
one  of  its  gifted  faculty  members,  economist  Herbert  Klarman,  to  produce  a 
monograph  on  national  health  policy  for  use  by  policy-planners  and  graduate 
students. 


The  George  Washington  University  $14,335 

As  the  federal  government  becomes  more  deeply  involved  in  problems  of 
health  care  policy  and  delivery,  there  is  a  growing  desire  by  senior  staff  in  the 
executive  and  legislative  offices  to  become  informed  about  contemporary 
American  medicine  and  to  improve  communication  with  practitioners  in  the 
field.  George  Washington  University’s  Institute  for  Educational  Leadership, 
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which  has  sponsored  a  similar  program  in  the  field  of  education,  is  now  con¬ 
sidering  a  program  of  seminars  and  field  trips  for  members  concerned  with 
health  policy.  The  Corporation  has  provided  a  grant  for  planning  the  new 
program. 


Higher  education 

In  the  past  few  years  the  Corporation’s  grants  to  educational  institutions, 
organizations,  and  associations  have  been  in  support  of  projects  and  studies 
that  are  meant  to  have  wide-ranging  implications  for  the  future  of  higher 
education.  The  recommendations  of  Less  Time,  More  Options,  a  report  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  in  many  ways  parallel  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Corporation  to  make  the  post-high  school  experience  more 
beneficial  and  more  useful  to  both  individuals  and  society.  Grants  have  been 
made  leading  to  a  shortened  length  of  time  in  formal  education,  to  provide 
more  alternatives  to  traditional  college  education,  and  to  make  educational 
opportunities  available  to  more  people  and  more  appropriate  to  lifetime 
interests.  The  Doctor  of  Arts  degree,  a  teaching  alternative  to  the  research- 
oriented  Ph.D.,  remains  a  continuing  interest  of  the  Corporation.  The  Car¬ 
negie  Commission  on  Higher  Education  has  entered  its  fifth  year,  bringing 
the  Corporation’s  support  thus  far  to  a  total  of  $5, 267, 000. 


The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  $882,000 
The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education  was  established  by  the 
Foundation  in  1967  for  the  purpose  of  placing  under  review  the  entire  higher 
educational  effort  in  this  country  and  of  projecting  national  requirements  well 
into  the  future.  Over  the  years  the  Commission  has  concerned  itself  with 
eight  general  topics  relating  to  the  future  of  higher  education:  functions, 
structure,  governance,  innovation  and  change,  demand,  expenditures,  re¬ 
sources,  and  uses  of  resources.  Before  the  Commission  completes  its  work, 
it  will  have  issued  as  many  as  seventy  sponsored  research  reports  and  twenty- 
one  special  policy  reports,  including  a  final  report  summarizing  its  work 
and  its  recommendations  for  specific  institutional  and  governmental  decision¬ 
making.  Although  the  Commission  was  to  have  dissolved  in  June  1972,  its 
existence  will  extend  into  a  sixth  year,  to  allow  for  the  completion  of  publi¬ 
cation  activities  and  a  wider  dissemination  of  its  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations. 


Educational  Testing  Service  $290,000 

Studies  of  junior  colleges,  including  those  funded  by  the  Corporation,  point 
to  the  persistent  lack  of  qualified  vocational  and  academic  counselors  in  the 
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nation’s  two-year  institutions — a  deficiency  which  becomes  all  the  more  seri¬ 
ous  in  view  of  the  projected  doubling  of  junior  and  community  college  en¬ 
rollments  by  1980.  Partly  in  response  to  these  reports,  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  began  developing  a  computer-based  guidance  system  for  junior  col¬ 
lege  students.  SIGI,  or  the  System  of  Interactive  Guidance  and  Information, 
will  make  immediately  available  data  on  hundreds  of  occupations,  the  train¬ 
ing  required,  approximate  salary  scales,  and  other  information  of  help  to 
students  deciding  their  academic  and  career  objectives.  The  System  also  takes 
into  account  student  values,  desires,  and  competencies.  This  grant  provides 
Corporation  support  for  SIGI’s  development  over  the  next  three  years. 


State  University  of  New  York  $500,000 

The  idea  of  awarding  a  bachelor’s  degree  with  little  or  no  minimum  residence 
requirement  has  been  a  major  Corporation  interest  for  many  years.  Two 
nonresidential,  or  “external,”  degree  programs  were  inaugurated  this  year 
in  New  York  State  with  the  help  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  first  program  is  the  responsibility  of  a  new  component  of  the  State 
University,  Empire  State  College.  Empire  State  will  permit  students  to  enroll 
for  an  Associate  in  Arts  or  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  to  pursue,  under 
faculty  direction,  an  independent,  flexible  course  of  study  through  corre¬ 
spondence  work,  multi-media  instruction,  occasional  seminars,  and  other  un¬ 
conventional  means  tailored  to  individual  interests  and  circumstances.  Stu¬ 
dents  will  plan  their  educational  programs  at  “learning  centers”  located  near 
existing  SUNY  campuses.  (See  page  19.) 


New  York  State  Education  Department  $400,000 

The  second  nonresidential  degree  program  is  being  offered  by  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  (to  be  distinguished  from  the  State 
University  of  New  York).  The  Regents  degree  will  be  awarded  to  persons 
who  demonstrate,  primarily  by  means  of  examinations,  that  they  possess 
knowledge  and  abilities  equivalent  to  a  degree  recipient  from  a  college  or 
university.  An  Associate  in  Arts  and  a  bachelor’s  in  business  will  become  a 
reality  as  early  as  1972  and  1973,  respectively,  because  of  the  substantial  array 
of  tests  already  existing  under  the  College  Level  Examination  Program 
(CLEP)  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and  the  College  Pro¬ 
ficiency  Examination  Program  (CPEP)  of  New  York  State.  (See  page  19.) 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board  $140,000 

Proposals  for  nontraditional  study  at  the  postsecondary  level  are  now  being- 
put  forward  in  a  variety  of  contexts  and  at  an  accelerating  pace  in  this  coun- 
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try.  The  Commission  on  Nontraditional  Study  was  formed  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and  Educational  Testing 
Service  to  provide  a  national  perspective  on  nontraditional  education  and  to 
frame  a  coherent  philosophy  and  plan  for  its  future  development.  Specifically, 
the  Commission  will  analyze  proposals  and  programs,  particularly  as  they 
relate  to  external  degrees,  off-campus  study,  and  credit  by  examination; 
design  a  limited  number  of  models  for  such  degrees;  and  recommend  appro¬ 
priate  procedures  and  standards.  During  its  two-year  existence,  the  twenty- 
six  member  Commission,  headed  by  Samuel  B.  Gould,  will  hold  meetings, 
publish  interim  papers,  and  produce  a  final  report  for  use  by  the  educational 
community  and  policy-makers.  (See  page  19.) 


Princeton  University  $75,000 

With  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Corporation  is  supporting  a  Commission  on 
the  Future  of  the  College,  an  institutional  self-study  that  is  examining  every 
major  premise  on  which  undergraduate  education  at  Princeton  is  founded. 
The  nineteen-member  Commission,  composed  of  administrators,  faculty 
members,  and  students,  is  reviewing  institutional  purposes,  student  admis¬ 
sions,  educational  programs,  size  and  composition  of  the  student  body,  dura¬ 
tion  of  degree  program,  and  teaching  techniques.  It  also  is  relating  sharp 
cost  analyses  to  imaginative  educational  planning.  These  and  many  other 
issues  that  go  to  the  heart  of  liberal  education  will  be  discussed  in  a  publica¬ 
tion  that  will  be  made  available  to  other  institutions  facing  similar  questions. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  $500,000 

The  Unified  Science  Study  Program  (USSP)  at  MIT  represents  a  bold  at¬ 
tempt  at  restructuring  undergraduate  science  education  to  make  it  more 
flexible  and  related  to  immediate  student  concerns.  This  experimental  cur¬ 
riculum  involves  a  full-time  course  of  interdisciplinary  study  for  freshmen 
and  sophomores  that  is  project-oriented,  self-paced,  and  partly  student  taught. 
There  are  no  classes  in  the  conventional  sense,  no  grades,  and  no  prerequi¬ 
sites.  MIT’s  Education  Research  Center,  which  last  year  received  Corpora¬ 
tion  help  to  initiate  a  graduate  program  for  prospective  college  teachers,  is 
designing  course  materials  and  evaluation  techniques  for  USSP.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  is  providing  funds  over  thirty  months  to  enable  full  development  of 
the  program,  to  test  its  applicability  to  students  of  diverse  backgrounds,  and 
to  determine  its  transferability  to  other,  less  affluent  institutions. 

University  of  Massachusetts  $87,000 

The  introduction  of  a  completely  modular  curriculum  at  the  University’s 
School  of  Education  could  have  far-reaching  implications  for  higher  education 
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in  general  as  well  as  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  Originated  by  Dwight  Allen,  dean  of  the  School,  the  modu¬ 
lar  curriculum  concept  refers  to  an  educational  structure  in  which  the  stand¬ 
ard  four  or  five  courses  each  semester  are  replaced  with  learning  experiences 
of  varying  duration,  with  corresponding  credit  given  in  each  instance.  This 
grant  will  permit  further  developmental  and  administrative  planning  nec¬ 
essary  to  extend  the  modular  approach  to  the  entire  School  of  Education. 


Tufts  University  $48,000 

A  pilot  Unified  Science  Study  Program  in  science  and  engineering  was  tried 
last  year  at  Tufts.  Through  its  new  College  Within  (CW),  the  University  is 
now  applying  the  concept  to  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  and  to  the 
natural  and  health  sciences.  Forty  students  and  two  faculty  members  or¬ 
ganized  the  program  on  a  modular  basis  to  permit  students  to  pursue  inde¬ 
pendent  studies  under  faculty  member  and  graduate  student  direction.  The 
College  Within  will  be  integrated  with  the  greater  Tufts  community  and  will 
make  full  use  of  the  University’s  resources.  Although  CW  will  start  as  a  two- 
year  program,  it  holds  out  the  possibility  of  graduation  in  three  years  for 
some  students. 


Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  $188,000 

This  grant  is  supporting  implementation  of  plans  by  the  Worcester  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  (WPI)  to  change  the  content  and  structure  of  its  entire 
undergraduate  curriculum.  The  program  has  the  two-fold  aim  of  training 
scientists  and  engineers  with  a  sensitivity  to  the  environment  and  to  the 
human  implications  of  their  studies  and  of  providing  a  more  flexible  schedule 
for  educating  students  with  varying  levels  of  academic  attainment.  Students 
will  spend  about  one-quarter  of  their  college  experience  engaged  in  inde¬ 
pendent  research  or  problem-solving  activities,  using  both  WPI’s  facilities 
and  off-campus  sites. 


Notre  Dame  University  $96,000 

Beginning  in  1968,  with  Corporation  support,  Notre  Dame  University  spon¬ 
sored  three  six-week  summer  institutes  to  acquaint  teachers  from  a  number  of 
Catholic  undergraduate  colleges  with  current  philosophical  thought  and  with 
philosophical  issues  raised  by  advances  in  the  sciences  and  by  changes  in 
American  society.  The  purpose  is  also  to  emphasize  aspects  of  philosophy 
which  relate  to  young  people’s  concern  with  moral  values  in  a  contemporary 
world.  One  hundred  twenty  teachers  representing  almost  half  of  the  Catholic 
colleges  have  been  involved  in  the  summer  institutes.  Although  the  Corpora- 
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tion  no  longer  has  an  active  program  in  philosophy,  it  recognized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  funding  this  effort  for  two  more  years,  in  part  to  test  the  effectiveness 
of  the  institutes  as  a  mechanism  for  the  reform  of  undergraduate  education 
in  general. 

State  University  of  New  York  $15,000 

The  SUNY  system,  the  second  largest  system  of  public  higher  education  in  the 
nation,  is  undergoing  some  fundamental  rethinking  of  how  curricular  and 
teaching  methods  must  be  reshaped  to  meet  the  needs  of  today’s  more  intel¬ 
lectually  advanced  and  physically  mature  post-high  school  youth.  One  idea 
is  to  shorten  to  three  years  the  time  spent  in  earning  a  bachelor’s  degree. 
Corporation  funds  will  enable  planning  for  this  approach  to  take  place  at  a 
number  of  SUNY  campuses. 

The  California  State  Colleges  $15,000 

The  California  State  College  system,  the  largest  in  the  nation,  is  also  de¬ 
veloping  several  plans  to  challenge  the  lockstep  of  traditional  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  Basically,  it  is  proposing  new  programs  to  award  degrees  through  the 
measurement  of  achievement  rather  than  through  the  accumulation  of  credits; 
an  external  degree  program;  and  a  reduction  of  time  required  to  earn  a 
degree.  The  Corporation  made  this  grant  to  enable  a  task  force  of  central 
office  staff  and  college  teachers  and  administrators  to  plan  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  such  proposals  submitted  from  individual  institutions.  Proposals  most 
likely  to  be  encouraged  will  be  those  which  show  prospect  of  wide  application 
within  the  state  college  system. 


Stephen  F.  Austin  University  $50,000 

Last  year  the  Corporation  made  grants  to  ten  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
planning  a  Doctor  of  Arts  (D.A.)  degree,  an  alternative  to  the  research- 
oriented  Ph.D.  for  students  whose  primary  goal  is  teaching  on  the  under¬ 
graduate  level.  Stephen  F.  Austin  University  in  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  has 
grown  rapidly  from  a  small  teachers  college  to  a  bustling  university  with 
9,000  students.  The  emphasis  is  still  on  teacher  education,  however,  and  the 
University’s  graduate  school  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  prepare  teacher- 
scholars  for  two-  and  four-year  colleges.  It  is  expected  that  D.A.  programs 
will  be  initiated  in  English,  biology,  history,  and  mathematics. 

Lehigh  University  $65,000 

Lehigh  University  for  several  years  has  been  conducting  a  special  program 
for  prospective  community  college  teachers,  many  of  whom  serve  regional 
needs.  This  planning  grant  is  enabling  the  University  to  introduce  the  Doctor 
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of  Arts  degree  in  business  and  economics,  history  and  government,  and  psy¬ 
chology  and  related  behavioral  sciences.  As  part  of  the  teacher  training  com¬ 
ponent,  laboratory  experiences  in  interpersonal  relations  will  be  offered  that 
should  prove  helpful  to  future  teachers  in  creating  rapport  and  understand¬ 
ing  with  their  students. 


University  of  Chicago  SI  5,000 

The  University  is  developing  an  experimental  undergraduate  program  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  character  of  the  law  as  an  institution  and  as  an  instrument  for 
social  change.  Courses,  to  be  taught  by  law  and  social  science  professors,  will 
equip  students  with  a  knowledge  of  law,  history,  and  politics  and  with  the 
practical  skills  of  legal  reasoning  and  public  debate.  Students  with  a  career 
interest  in  many  aspects  of  public  service  are  expected  to  enter  the  program, 
which  will  be  developed  through  Chicago’s  New  Collegiate  Division.  Cor¬ 
poration  funds  are  being  used  to  assist  in  planning  the  details  of  the  program. 


New  College  $8,685 

The  population  of  college  dropouts  includes  a  significant  number,  many  of 
them  very  able,  who  have  left  to  join  communes  or  pursue  other  versions  of 
“alternative  life  styles.”  There  is  some  evidence  that  a  number  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  might  now  be  receptive  to  pursuing  further  education  were  it  available 
in  a  form  which  did  not  seem  to  require  them  to  alter  their  current  values. 
This  grant  will  assist  a  small  survey  effort  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  interest  in  institutions  like  New  College  at  Sarasota,  Florida,  which 
might  be  able  to  offer  them  appropriate  educational  programs. 


University  of  Chicago  $12,880 

Groups  of  students  organized  to  accomplish  attitudinal  change,  personal 
growth,  or  therapy  are  found  on  about  one-third  of  the  college  campuses  in 
this  country;  yet  there  is  little  in  the  way  of  reliable,  carefully  collected  evi¬ 
dence  to  evaluate  this  phenomenon  or  predict  its  hazards  or  benefits.  Since 
1969  three  researchers  have  been  taking  a  hard  look  at  leader  and  group 
styles,  longevity  of  change  produced  by  these  groups,  and  the  relation  of 
group  experience  to  such  factors  as  grade  point  averages,  academic  attitudes, 
and  self-esteem  levels  and  life  values.  This  grant  will  support  completion  of 
the  data  processing  and  allow  for  travel  and  writing  expenses. 


Antioch  College  $5,000 

Last  year  the  Corporation  provided  funds  to  assist  in  the  educational  and 
organizational  planning  of  the  Portland  Learning  Community  in  Oregon, 
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one  of  several  distinctive  learning  environments  sponsored  by  Antioch  Col¬ 
lege.  A  small  part  of  the  funds  was  to  be  set  aside  for  an  outside  evaluation. 
This  evaluation  is  now  being  carried  out  by  a  specialist  in  educational  and 
human  resources  and  community  research  in  collaboration  with  a  sociologist 
specializing  in  action  research  on  organizations  and  communities.  Additional 
funds  were  needed  to  cover  the  full  cost  of  the  work. 


United  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  $10,000 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  has  been  facing  a  difficult  situation  as  it  considers  its  role 
amid  the  profound  changes  taking  place  in  higher  education.  On  the  philo¬ 
sophical  side  it  has  a  responsibility  to  encourage  and  maintain  intellectual 
standards  while  pressure  increases  for  open  admissions,  “relevance,”  and 
credit  for  work  experience,  and  the  like.  On  the  more  practical  side  the  trend 
toward  eliminating  grades  in  undergraduate  colleges  poses  the  problem  of 
evaluating  superior  academic  accomplishment  as  a  basis  for  PBK  member¬ 
ship.  A  high-level  committee  was  appointed  to  deal  with  these  questions 
during  a  resident  workshop,  and  the  Corporation  provided  approximately 
one-third  of  the  cost. 


Association  of  American  Colleges  $42,000 

Recent  developments  across  the  country  indicate  a  growing  need  for  atten¬ 
tion  to  equal  opportunity  for  women  in  the  academic  profession,  the  education 
of  women  at  the  undergraduate  level,  and  the  future  role  of  women’s  colleges. 
The  Association  of  American  Colleges  (AAC)  has  taken  an  interest  in  what 
might  be  done,  partly  because  a  significant  number  of  its  collegiate  members 
are  women’s  colleges.  With  grants  from  the  Corporation  and  other  founda¬ 
tions,  the  AAC  has  now  developed  professional  staff  services  to  seek  ways  of 
improving  the  status  of  women  in  higher  education.  The  staff  will  have  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  informed  of  federal  activity  in  this  area,  providing 
a  bridge  between  government  and  colleges,  offering  consultative  services  to 
colleges,  and  assessing  the  needs  for  research  and  demonstration  projects  in 
the  education  of  women. 


Association  of  Governing  Boards  of  Universities  and  Colleges  $15,000 
This  grant  will  make  it  possible  for  the  Association,  composed  of  trustees  of 
higher  educational  institutions,  to  engage  additional  staff  assistance  to  plan 
and  carry  out  a  program  of  regional  conferences  in  major  cities.  These  are 
designed  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  trustees  the  possibilities  for  reform  in 
higher  education  and  to  clarify  their  role  in  this  process.  The  materials  for 
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discussion  in  the  conferences  are  to  be  adapted  principally  from  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  and  cooperation 
between  the  Commission  and  the  staff  of  the  Association  is  planned. 


Association  of  American  Colleges  $10,000 

In  the  spring  of  1970  the  Association  began  a  survey  of  the  fiscal  crisis  in 
private  colleges  with  a  small  grant  from  the  Corporation.  The  response  to 
the  questionnaires  has  been  excellent  and  the  total  study  has  appreciably 
expanded  beyond  the  original  design.  This  supplementary  grant  will  permit 
the  AAC  to  complete  analysis  of  the  data  collected  and  facilitate  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  the  results. 


Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest  $12,500 

Both  because  of  the  financial  pressures  and  because  of  the  search  for  ways  to 
make  the  undergraduate  experience  more  flexible  and  meaningful,  many 
colleges  are  seeking  new  ways  to  cooperate.  This  grant  will  partially  support 
a  feasibility  study  concerned  with  establishing  a  center  in  New  York  City  for 
the  common  use  of  students  and  faculty  from  more  than  sixty  colleges  lying 
outside  the  major  urban  areas  of  the  United  States.  The  study  will  survey  the 
likely  demand,  plans  for  academic  and  quasi-academic  offerings  in  concert 
with  cultural  institutions  in  the  City,  and  physical  facilities  needed. 


The  Association  of  American  Universities  $10,000 

The  apparent  surplus  of  Ph.D.’s  has  led  to  a  good  deal  of  turmoil  in  the 
academic  community,  and  it  has  become  imperative  that  some  consensus  be 
reached  as  to  future  demand  and  supply  to  help  universities  make  realistic 
decisions  affecting  their  graduate  offerings.  This  grant  enabled  a  group  to 
come  together  for  one  day  to  make  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  different  as¬ 
sumptions  and  data  on  which  various  manpower  forecasts  are  based  and, 
hopefully,  to  reach  some  agreement  on  future  needs. 


American  Council  on  Education  $25,500 

John  Corson’s  book,  Governance  of  Colleges  and  Universities ,  was  published  by 
McGraw-Hill  in  1960  as  part  of  the  Carnegie  Series  in  American  Education. 
It  has  recently  appeared  on  a  list  of  ten  basic  books  on  higher  education  in 
the  United  States.  The  governance  of  academic  institutions  is  a  strong  con¬ 
cern  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  and  last  year  the  Corporation 
made  a  small  grant  to  the  Council  enabling  Mr.  Corson  to  begin  a  fresh 
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examination  of  this  question.  An  additional  grant  will  enable  Mr.  Corson 
to  complete  his  study  in  1972. 


Study  of  the  Relationship  Between  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  Universities  $6,000 

Fundamental  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  Department  of  Defense  and  universities.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  large-scale  study  of  these  changes  and  their  implications  be 
undertaken.  Before  deciding  to  recommend  support  for  such  a  study,  the 
Corporation  has  asked  Robert  W.  Morse,  former  president  of  Case  Western 
Reserve  University,  to  carry  out  a  preliminary  investigation  of  the  subject. 


Early  childhood  education 

A  basic  objective  of  the  Corporation’s  program  in  early  childhood  education 
is  to  maximize  the  learning  potential  of  every  child,  beginning  in  his  preschool 
years.  Since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  this  crucial  period  of  intellectual, 
emotional,  and  physical  growth  can  be  either  enhanced  or  inhibited  by  a 
child’s  environment,  a  number  of  preschool  experiments  supported  this  year 
by  Corporation  grants  are  aimed  at  facilitating  normal  cognitive  growth  and 
preventing  the  development  of  learning  problems.  A  greater  reliance  on 
parental  participation  in  these  programs— both  as  at-home  teachers  and  as 
aides  in  the  classroom — represents  an  effort  to  strengthen  their  fundamental 
influence  on  early  learning  and  to  increase  their  general  awareness  of  the 
child  development  process. 

This  emphasis  on  the  family  setting  does  not,  however,  diminish  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  well-trained  personnel  and  replicable  curricula  and  materials.  Con¬ 
sequently,  some  of  this  year’s  grants  provide  for  extensive  dissemination  and 
training  programs.  Several  are  also  supporting  longitudinal  studies  to  assess 
the  cost-benefits  and  educational  impact  of  early  learning  on  children  as  they 
progress  through  school.  Others  involve  programs  to  enrich  the  learning  ex¬ 
periences  of  children  entering  the  primary  grades. 


Children’s  Television  Workshop  $1,000,000 

Recent  research  indicates  that  at  least  one  out  of  four  American  students 
suffers  from  some  form  of  reading  deficiency.  The  solution  of  this  pervasive 
problem  has  been  acknowledged  as  a  major  educational  goal  for  the  seventies. 
The  Children’s  Television  Workshop,  producer  of  Sesame  Street ,  the  highly 
acclaimed  program  which  teaches  basic  skills  to  preschool  children,  has 
responded  to  this  challenge  by  devising  an  experimental  program  in  reading 
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instruction  intended  to  supplement  classroom  lessons.  It  is  aimed  primarily 
at  seven- to  ten-year-old  children  experiencing  difficulties  in  learning  to  read. 
Launched  in  October  1971  and  titled  The  Electric  Company ,  the  new  series 
features  an  entertaining  format  incorporating  a  variety  of  teaching  ap¬ 
proaches.  Part  of  this  grant  will  support  further  development  of  Sesame  Street , 
to  which  the  Corporation  has  contributed  funds  since  1966. 


Council  on  Interracial  Books  for  Children,  Inc.  $75,000 

Created  in  1965  by  a  group  of  editors,  writers,  librarians,  and  educators,  the 
Council  on  Interracial  Books  for  Children  seeks  to  make  children’s  literature 
more  authentically  representative  of  a  multi-ethnic  society.  Its  efforts  include  a 
bulletin  which  provides  information  on  minority  writers  and  illustrators  and 
reviews  new  books  on  minority  themes,  a  summer  program  of  art  and  story¬ 
telling  in  the  streets  to  develop  reading  incentives  in  urban  children,  and  an 
annual  contest  to  familiarize  publishers  with  the  works  of  minority  writers. 


North  Carolina  Central  University  $120,000 

A  Corporation  grant  has  enabled  North  Carolina  Central  University  in 
Durham  to  become  the  first  college  in  the  country  to  offer  a  specialization  in 
early  childhood  librarianship.  Courses  in  child  development  and  education 
as  well  as  in  children’s  literature  will  prepare  graduates  for  employment  in 
many  areas  of  public  service.  Also  included  in  the  curriculum  will  be  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  audio-visual  methods  and  materials  and  an  internship  pro¬ 
gram  in  schools  and  community  agencies  to  give  students  first-hand  experi¬ 
ence  with  young  children  and  their  parents. 


High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation  $289,000 

In  1967  the  Corporation  supported  an  experimental  project,  devised  by 
David  Weikart,  in  which  mothers  were  guided  at  home  by  specially  trained 
teachers  in  ways  to  stimulate  the  cognitive  development  of  their  babies. 
Because  of  its  low  cost  and  its  preliminary  success,  as  evidenced  by  more 
alert  infants  and  more  competent,  concerned  mothers,  the  experiment  has 
attracted  the  interest  of  numerous  teachers  as  well  as  social  workers  and  physi¬ 
cians  and  other  medical  personnel.  To  instruct  such  persons  in  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  home  teaching  and  to  record  for  researchers  the  infants’  responses, 
the  High/Scope  staff  is  preparing  video  tapes  that  are  intended  to  convey 
the  vital  interaction  between  teacher,  parent,  and  child  which  is  essential 
to  the  program’s  effectiveness. 
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Far  West  Laboratory 

for  Educational  Research  and  Development  $258,800 

Another  program  for  parents  and  their  preschool  children  was  begun  by  the 
Far  West  Laboratory  under  a  Corporation  grant  in  1969.  Its  approach  in¬ 
volves  classroom  instruction  for  parents  on  how  to  use  materials  from  the 
Laboratory’s  toy  and  game  library  to  teach  their  three-to  five-year-old  chil¬ 
dren  certain  skills  and  concepts  at  home.  The  Laboratory  is  currently  de¬ 
veloping  a  training  package  consisting  of  a  film,  several  film  strips,  and  man¬ 
uals  in  English  and  Spanish  for  teacher-librarians  and  parents.  This  self- 
contained  kit  will  be  available  to  school  systems,  day  care  centers,  and  other 
organizations  interested  in  establishing  parent-child  toy  library  programs. 


Public  Schools  of  Brookline  $161,000 

Educational  programs  for  groups  of  preschool  children  have  traditionally 
sought  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  one  curriculum  or  method  on  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  particular  experimental  setting.  In  a  unique  departure  from  this 
approach,  the  Public  Schools  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  propose  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  early  education  project  that  would  assess  the  physical, 
emotional,  social,  and  educational  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  children  in  the 
community  from  birth  to  five  and  would  make  available  a  wide  range  of 
educational  options  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  child.  A  Corporation 
grant  will  support  a  nine-month  effort  by  a  team  of  researchers  to  plan  pilot 
projects  of  varying  complexity  and  cost.  A  five-year  experimental  phase  will 
follow  involving  200-300  Brookline  children. 


New  Mexico  Health  and  Social  Services  Department  $114,000 

In  the  Model  Cities  area  of  Albuquerque,  another  unusual  early  education 
experiment  has  been  launched.  Five  neighborhood-based  day  care  and  educa¬ 
tion  centers,  managed  and  operated  by  parents  and  other  residents  of  this 
disadvantaged  community,  are  providing  broad  educational,  social,  and 
health  services  to  children  aged  three  months  to  ten  years.  Built  into  the 
project  are  educational  opportunities  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  for 
the  participating  adults.  Under  a  Corporation  grant,  the  New  Mexico  Health 
and  Social  Services  Department  will  contract  with  the  Institute  of  Social 
Research  and  Development  at  the  University  to  help  produce  bilingual 
learning  materials  for  the  children,  assist  in  further  training  of  day  care  center 
staff,  engage  in  research  to  improve  curriculum  design,  and  evaluate  both 
short-  and  long-term  effects  of  the  project. 
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Day  Care  and  Child  Development  Council  of  America  SI 25,000 

With  the  expansion  of  day  care  in  recent  years  has  come  the  need  for  a 
central  source  of  information  on  nationwide  developments  in  the  day  care 
field.  The  Day  Care  and  Child  Development  Council  has  established  a 
clearinghouse  to  fulfill  this  function.  The  Council  staff  is  called  upon  to 
provide  a  variety  of  services  to  its  constituents — from  answering  a  com¬ 
munity  group’s  query  about  available  local  funding  to  assisting  government 
leaders  in  planning  and  financing  state-wide  programs.  Central  to  the  in¬ 
formation  program  is  a  newsletter  which  serves  as  a  forum  for  the  exchange 
of  ideas  among  parents,  organized  groups,  professionals,  paraprofessionals, 
and  others  concerned  about  improving  the  quality  of  day  care. 


Education  Commission  of  the  States  $14,900 

A  task  force  on  early  childhood  education  composed  of  political  and  educa¬ 
tional  leaders  was  appointed  by  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States  in 
the  fall  of  1970.  Its  purpose  was  to  investigate,  in  terms  of  content,  cost,  and 
personnel,  the  kinds  of  preschool  programs  in  operation  across  the  country, 
to  analyze  key  issues  in  early  learning,  and  to  recommend  the  most  effective 
and  feasible  approaches  that  could  be  initiated  by  the  states.  Corporation 
funds  underwrote  the  costs  of  the  information-gathering,  two  task  force 
meetings,  and  the  group’s  final  report,  Early  Childhood  Development:  Alternatives 
for  Program  Implementation  in  the  States ,  which  was  released  in  June  1971. 


Princeton  University  $12,718 

A  study  of  the  differences  in  language  structure  and  use  among  black  and 
white  children  of  various  socio-economic  levels  is  being  undertaken  by 
William  Hall,  a  black  psychologist  at  Princeton,  with  support  from  the 
Corporation.  It  is  hoped  that  this  project  will  help  produce  new  measures  of 
cognitive  functioning  which  will  reflect  the  specific  experiences  of  children 
from  different  cultural  backgrounds. 


The  schools 

For  the  past  three  or  four  years  the  Corporation  has  made  grants  in  the  areas 
of  educational  policy  and  research  and  given  occasional  support  to  par¬ 
ticular  educational  experiments  in  curriculum  change.  The  Corporation  does 
not,  however,  have  any  well-defined  program  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  although  the  officers  are  considering  some  possible  areas  of  future 
interest.  A  number  of  grants  have  been  made  this  year  for  programs  with 
implications  for  change  and  improvement  in  the  public  schools,  particularly 
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in  New  York  City.  Several  of  these  have  application  as  well  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  program  in  Opportunities  and  Rights. 


Harvard  University  $430,000 

Americans  have  placed  great  faith  in  education’s  role  in  reducing  social  and 
economic  inequalities.  The  proof  to  support  this  belief,  however,  is  largely 
nonexistent.  To  find  out  more  about  what  schools  really  do  and  do  not  do, 
the  Center  for  Educational  Policy  Research  was  established  within  the  Har¬ 
vard  School  of  Education  in  1968  with  the  help  of  the  Corporation.  For  the 
past  three  years  the  Center’s  scholars  have  been  reanalyzing  data  from  the 
major  educational  surveys  and  smaller  experiments  of  the  last  decade.  Their 
aim  has  been  to  define  the  key  questions  that  should  be  asked  about  schools 
and  to  sum  up  what  can  be  said  with  certainty  on  the  basis  of  past  research. 
During  the  next  three  years  their  work  will  be  devoted  to  studies  intended 
to  settle  some  of  the  issues  they  have  raised  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  basic  educational  research  in  the  future. 


The  Rand  Corporation  $207,000 

Some  of  the  more  severe  problems  of  American  education  persist  because  of 
the  weakness  of  research  designed  to  extend  understanding  of  schools  and  the 
educational  process  and  the  subsequent  failure  to  translate  much  of  what  is 
known  into  educational  practice.  Recognition  of  this  state  of  affairs  has  led 
the  federal  government  to  consider  creating  a  National  Institute  of  Education 
that  would  coordinate  the  organization  and  financing  of  educational  research 
and  development.  The  need  exists  as  well,  however,  for  an  independent  re¬ 
view  of  R  &  D,  with  recommendations  for  the  reordering  of  research  priori¬ 
ties.  Roger  Levien,  a  mathematician  at  Rand  who  helped  frame  the  NIE 
plan,  will  undertake  the  review  with  three  colleagues.  Their  conclusions  will 
be  published  in  a  book  for  use  by  the  NIE  and  by  other  funding  agencies 
and  foundations. 


Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research 

and  Development  $246,000 

In  view  of  the  speed  with  which  today’s  knowledge  and  occupational  re¬ 
quirements  are  rendered  obsolete,  educators  are  concerned  that  children 
acquire  the  tools  to  cope  with  accelerating  change.  Last  year  a  Corporation 
grant  to  the  Far  West  Laboratory  enabled  David  Straus  to  design  a  course 
for  teaching  students  of  several  ages  problem-solving  techniques  that  could 
be  applied  to  the  solution  of  a  variety  of  academic  and  real  life  problems. 
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On  the  basis  of  this  experience,  Mr.  Straus  and  his  colleagues  are  devoting 
the  next  two  years  to  training  teachers  to  teach  these  “high  transfer  skills” 
and  to  integrating  the  methods  and  materials  into  regular  subject  matter 
courses. 


Princeton  University  SI 03,000 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public  and  International  Affairs  has  been 
taking  increasing  interest  in  educational  policy.  With  the  assistance  of  this 
grant,  the  School  is  exploring  the  question  of  whether,  in  its  graduate  educa¬ 
tional  and  research  activities,  it  should  establish  a  continuing  program  in 
education  and  public  affairs,  and  if  so,  what  the  content  should  be.  James  E. 
Allen,  Jr.,  formerly  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Education  and  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  was  invited  to  study  the  feasibility  of  the  new 
program  and  also  to  write  about  the  educational  policy-making  issues  in 
which  he  was  involved.  Because  of  his  untimely  death,  however,  the  project 
is  now  under  review. 


Christian  Action  Ministry  Academy  SI 50,000 

Since  its  inception  in  1967,  Christian  Action  Ministry  (CAM)  Academy  in 
Chicago  has  prepared  several  hundred  public  high  school  dropouts  for  higher 
education  or  vocational  training.  The  Academy’s  flexible  scheduling,  pro¬ 
grammed  instruction,  and  other  informal  approaches  have  enabled  these  so- 
called  uneducable  students,  during  the  typical  stay  of  one  school  year,  to 
advance  several  grade  levels  in  their  reading  and  math  skills.  To  transfer  its 
successful  methods  and  materials  to  the  public  school  system,  CAM  Academy 
has  initiated  a  “Strategy  for  Change”  that  includes  workshops  on  CAM 
techniques  for  public  school  teachers,  and  an  alliance  of  community  leaders, 
businessmen,  and  educators  for  the  development  of  educational  policy  recom¬ 
mendations  to  city  and  state  officials.  The  Corporation  supported  CAM 
Academy  in  1968,  and  a  renewal  grant  was  given  this  year. 


Public  Education  Association  SI  20,000 

Decentralization  of  New  York  City’s  public  schools  has  offered  new  hope 
that  the  quality  of  urban  education  will  improve  as  citizens  have  more  direct 
responsibility  for  local  school  districts.  However,  if  the  new  community 
school  boards  are  to  be  more  effective  than  their  predecessors  in  creating  a 
strong  City  school  system,  they  will  need  technical  assistance  and  informa¬ 
tion.  The  Public  Education  Association  (PEA),  an  independent  agency  with 
over  seventy-five  years  of  experience  in  the  field  of  public  education,  is  com- 
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mitted  to  providing  this  support.  PEA  has  helped  to  identify  key  needs 
crucial  to  educational  renewal,  clarify  ambiguities  in  the  new  law  and  Board 
of  Education  policies,  coordinate  the  efforts  of  civic  and  community  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  disseminate  reliable  information  on  school  affairs.  The  Corporation, 
which  made  a  small  contribution  to  PEA  in  1969,  is  providing  further 
assistance  for  three  years. 


City  University  of  New  York  SI  5,000 

Psychologist  Marcia  Guttentag,  director  of  the  Harlem  Research  Center  of 
CUNY,  is  studying  the  educational  climate  in  a  community  controlled  school 
district  and  its  relationship  to  students’  expectations  of  academic  success. 
Findings  in  the  Coleman  Report  seem  to  indicate  that  a  black  child’s  sense  of 
efficacy  and  ability  to  control  the  world  around  him  are  more  closely  associated 
with  academic  achievement  than  any  other  set  of  variables.  This  study  will 
try  to  demonstrate  whether  or  not  community  control  has  brought  about  a 
supportive,  success-oriented  climate  in  a  small  school  district  in  Harlem,  and 
if  it  has,  whether  pupils’  expectancies  have  increased  and  are  higher  than  a 
matched  comparison  group  of  children  from  a  larger,  less  community  con¬ 
trolled  district. 


Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  SI  5,000 

The  open  classroom  approach  to  instruction  made  popular  in  England  al¬ 
ready  extends  to  more  than  one  hundred  classrooms  in  New  York  City.  This 
grant  will  support  a  project  to  increase  the  diversity  of  the  training  methods 
for  open  classroom  teaching  and  the  numbers  of  teachers  trained.  Two  com¬ 
munity  controlled  school  districts  sent  a  team  of  four  teachers  and  one  or 
two  supervisors  for  summer  training  offered  by  the  Prospect  School  in 
Vermont.  This  will  be  followed  by  in-service  training  during  the  year. 


East  Harlem  Block  Nursery,  Inc.  SI  5,000 

A  model  early  childhood  and  day  care  center,  an  elementary  school  extending 
through  fifth  grade,  and  an  after-school  tutorial  program  for  public  parochial 
school  children  are  the  educational  offerings  of  the  East  Harlem  Block 
Schools.  Originally  incorporated  as  the  East  Harlem  Block  Nursery,  the 
Schools  are  independent  and  tuition-free,  and  have  served  as  a  model  parent- 
guided  institution  for  public  education  systems.  As  a  followup  to  a  1970 
grant  aimed  at  helping  the  Schools  attain  a  permanent  financial  base,  the 
Corporation  this  year  gave  support  for  a  public  information  and  fund¬ 
raising  program. 
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Opportunities  and  rights 

The  civil  rights  gains  of  the  sixties  notwithstanding,  much  remains  to  be  done 
to  help  this  country’s  disadvantaged  population  obtain  equal  opportunity, 
particularly  in  the  important  areas  of  education  and  employment.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  this,  the  Corporation  has  supported  a  number  of  programs  to  promote 
quality  education  at  all  levels  for  all  citizens  and  to  increase  the  career 
options  available  to  minorities.  To  utilize  limited  funds  in  the  most  effective 
way,  many  of  this  year’s  grants  were  made  to  national  and  regional  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  provision  of  central  services  or  for  the  promotion  of  inter- 
institutional  cooperation.  Others  were  for  the  development  of  model  schools 
and  curricula  to  stimulate  educational  change  on  a  larger  scale. 


NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  Inc.  $495,000 

Because  Blacks  have  long  been  underrepresented  in  the  legal  profession,  the 
black  community  has  been  denied  not  only  adequate  legal  representation  in 
the  courts,  but  also  the  critical  leadership  function  that  lawyers  traditionally 
perform  in  business  and  public  life.  In  1969,  responding  to  the  willingness  of 
southern  state  university  law  schools  to  help  correct  these  inequities,  the 
Corporation  began  contributing  to  the  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund’s 
program,  which  provides  scholarships  enabling  black  students  to  attend  these 
institutions.  A  report  on  the  results  of  this  effort  indicates  that  the  number  of 
black  law  students  in  the  South  has  risen  significantly  and  that  85  percent  of 
those  currently  enrolled  are  supported  by  funds  from  several  foundations. 
The  Corporation’s  latest  grant  is  intended  to  help  meet  the  financial  needs  of  the 
increasing  number  of  black  candidates  who  are  expected  to  attend  southern 
law  schools  in  the  next  five  years. 


Law  Students  Civil  Rights  Research  Council  $72,600 

The  availability  of  essential  scholarship  money  gives  added  impetus  to  the 
Law  Students  Civil  Rights  Research  Council  (LSCRRC)  program  to  attract 
black  undergraduates  to  southern  law  schools.  Organized  in  1969  with 
Corporation  help,  this  recruitment  program  has  sent  black  law  students  to 
many  black  colleges  for  meetings  with  undergraduates;  has  arranged  appoint¬ 
ments  for  potential  candidates  with  professors,  students,  and  admissions 
personnel  at  the  various  law  schools;  and  has  distributed  information  on  law 
school  admission  procedures  and  financial  aid.  All  these  activities  are  co¬ 
ordinated  by  LSCRRC’s  southern  office  in  Atlanta.  A  Corporation  grant 
will  support  this  office  for  two  years  and  will  enable  LSCRRC  to  expand 
its  recruiting  efforts. 
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Harvard  University  $112,000 

A  Corporation  grant  to  Harvard  in  1969  launched  Afro-Americans  for 
Educational  Opportunity  (AAEO),  another  student-operated  recruiting  pro¬ 
gram.  In  two  years’  time,  AAEO  has  trained  seventy-five  minority  under¬ 
graduates  from  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  Northeast  and 
Middle  Atlantic  states  to  identify  and  counsel  disadvantaged  high  school 
students  with  college  potential  in  their  home  or  college  communities.  By 
working  closely  with  admissions  officers  and  high  school  guidance  counselors, 
these  AAEO  recruiters  have  been  able  to  place  a  number  of  their  candidates 
in  colleges.  Corporation  funds  will  support  another  year  of  AAEO’s  operation. 


Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  $307,000 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education  has  predicted  a  doubling 
of  the  current  enrollment  in  black  colleges  to  300,000  students  by  the  year 
2000.  To  encourage  a  parallel  rise  in  the  quality  of  these  institutions,  the 
Southern  Association’s  Office  of  Special  Studies,  founded  in  1966  under  a 
Corporation  grant,  is  helping  sixty-three  accredited  black  colleges  conduct 
the  rigorous  evaluations  of  their  programs,  services,  and  facilities  which  are 
undertaken  prior  to  the  visitation  of  an  accrediting  committee  every  ten 
years.  Renewed  Corporation  support  will  enable  the  Office  to  assist  the  par¬ 
ticipating  colleges  in  implementing  the  recommendations  for  improvement 
resulting  from  these  self-studies  and  the  subsequent  visiting  committee  re¬ 
ports.  In  addition,  intensive  consultation  and  assistance  will  be  given  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  unaccredited  black  colleges  striving  to  meet  accreditation  standards. 


University  of  Florida  $185,000 

A  principal  objective  of  the  recently  formed  Florida  Consortium  of  Higher 
Education,  composed  of  the  University  of  Florida  and  the  four  predomi¬ 
nantly  black  institutions  in  the  state,  is  the  preparation  of  disadvantaged 
undergraduates  for  graduate  and  professional  studies.  A  Corporation  grant 
will  support  a  program  to  achieve  this  goal  by  enabling  students  from  the 
black  institutions  to  spend  one  semester  at  the  University  of  Florida  exploring 
career  options  in  various  professional  fields.  In  exchange,  white  students  from 
the  University  of  Florida’s  Colleges  of  Education  and  Business  Administration 
will  enroll  at  any  one  of  the  black  colleges.  Part  of  the  grant  will  also  provide 
for  a  tutoring  and  counseling  service  to  assist  minority  junior  college  gradu¬ 
ates  in  successfully  completing  a  four-year  college  program  at  the  University 
of  Florida. 
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Southern  Regional  Education  Board  SI 5,000 

Since  public  junior  colleges  have  been  acknowledged  as  a  major  avenue  of 
post-high  school  opportunity  for  black  students  in  the  South,  then  why  are 
Blacks  not  attending  these  institutions  in  as  large  numbers  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected?  This  question  formed  the  basis  of  a  three-year  project  undertaken  by 
the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  in  1968  with  Corporation  support. 
Studies  were  conducted  in  high  schools  and  junior  colleges  in  five  communi¬ 
ties,  and  action  programs  were  initiated  to  meet  some  of  the  problems  that 
were  uncovered.  In  addition,  information  was  gathered  on  innovative  pro¬ 
grams  instituted  by  other  junior  colleges.  A  Corporation  grant  will  finance 
dissemination  of  the  results  of  these  studies  and  programs  to  educational 
leaders  throughout  the  South. 


Washington  Research  Project  SI 50,000 

The  Washington  Research  Project  was  established  in  1968  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  federal  welfare,  training,  employment,  health,  and  education 
programs  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  minorities.  A  1969  Corpora¬ 
tion  grant  to  Clark  College  enabled  black  students  to  spend  a  semester 
working  with  the  Project  staff  on  investigations  of  these  federal  public  pro¬ 
grams.  Among  the  research  projects  completed  are  studies  on  the  status  of 
school  desegregation  in  the  South,  the  use  of  federal  funds  designated  for 
special  services  to  disadvantaged  children,  and  the  distribution  of  federal 
appropriations  intended  to  help  public  school  desegregation.  This  year’s 
grant  is  supporting  further  Project  activities  concerned  with  public  education. 


Ramah  Navajo  High  School  $15,000 

Ramah  Navajo  High  School  in  New  Mexico  was  the  first  high  school  estab¬ 
lished  and  governed  by  Indians.  A  Corporation  grant  is  supporting  the 
preparation  of  written  and  visual  materials  on  the  School’s  objectives  and 
approaches,  which  will  be  distributed  to  members  of  the  Ramah  community 
and  other  interested  individuals.  Part  of  the  funds  will  also  be  used  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  consultants  in  planning  the  School’s  program  and  to  send  teams 
of  School  board  members,  staff,  faculty,  and  students  to  visit  other  experi¬ 
mental  schools  and  Indian  communities. 


National  Committee  Against  Discrimination  in  Housing  $15,000 

A  two-year  study  of  the  connection  between  access  to  housing  and  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  minority  groups  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
was  begun  under  a  Corporation  grant  in  1969  by  the  Committee  in  collabora- 
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tion  with  the  Regional  Plan  Association.  The  investigation  has  produced  a 
large  body  of  information  on  the  effects  of  factors  such  as  training,  transpor¬ 
tation,  zoning  laws,  and  racial  attitudes  on  this  relationship,  which  could 
have  implications  for  future  physical  and  social  planning  in  the  region.  This 
year’s  grant  is  enabling  the  study  director  to  arrange  these  findings  into  a 
final  report. 


Simmons  College  $6,500 

In  1969,  with  Corporation  support,  Simmons  College  instituted  a  special 
home  economics  curriculum  designed  to  help  minority  group  adults  from 
low-income  areas  in  their  career  advancement.  The  program’s  professional 
and  liberal  arts  courses  have  been  taken  for  college  credit  on  a  part-time 
basis  by  twenty  women  working  in  Head  Start  and  other  community  agen¬ 
cies.  At  the  end  of  the  two-year  course,  these  students  can  either  enter  the 
Simmons  undergraduate  curriculum  leading  to  a  bachelor’s  degree  or  re¬ 
ceive  a  certificate  of  professional  training.  A  supplementary  grant  was  made 
to  bring  this  experimental  program  to  completion. 


Public  affairs 

If  governmental  actions  of  the  sixties  have  taught  us  anything  in  the  seven¬ 
ties,  it  is  that  effective  solutions  to  complex  national  problems  cannot  be 
drafted  and  implemented  by  the  federal  government  alone;  they  need  the 
active,  competent  partnership  of  state  and  city  governments  if  they  are  to 
be  of  maximum  benefit  to  people  at  the  local  levels.  The  Corporation’s  pro¬ 
gram  in  public  affairs  has  focused  mainly  on  increasing  awareness  of  ways 
in  which  state  and  metropolitan  governments  can  become  strengthened  and 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  citizenry.  Grants  have 
been  made  to  organizations  working  to  build  greater  understanding  of  the 
role  of  state  and  local  governments,  for  research  on  the  policies  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  these  governments,  and  for  special  programs  aimed  at  bringing 
together  government  representatives  for  discussions  on  important  issues.  A 
few  grants  have  been  made,  in  addition,  for  educational  and  research  projects 
concerning  the  federal  government.  This  year,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
enfranchisement  of  eighteen-year-olds,  the  Corporation  is  also  supporting 
national  voter  education  efforts. 


League  of  Women  Voters  Education  Fund  $541,200 

The  League  of  Women  Voters,  a  national,  voluntary  organization  of  nearly 
160,000  members,  is  one  of  the  few  forces  in  the  country  with  an  active, 
sustained  interest  in  questions  of  reform  in  government  structure  and  process. 
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This  grant  will  enable  the  League  to  carry  out  a  vastly  increased  program  of 
research,  education,  and  service  designed  to  inform  its  membership  of  struc¬ 
tural  changes  needed  at  state  and  local  levels  of  government  and,  further,  to 
mobilize  their  resources  in  bringing  about  public  recognition  and  support 
for  those  changes.  The  grant,  for  a  period  of  three  years,  will  also  enable 
the  League  to  undertake  two  pilot  projects — one  concerned  with  the  need 
for  simultaneous  decentralization  and  centralization  of  governmental  power 
in  metropolitan  areas,  the  other  with  helping  young  people  to  become  involved 
in  issues  of  state  and  local  government. 


League  of  Women  Voters  Education  Fund  $7,500 

This  preliminary  planning  grant  assisted  the  League  in  considering  what  role 
it  could  play  in  focusing  more  effective  attention  on  the  structural  problems 
of  metropolitan  government. 


Voter  Education  Project,  Inc.  $83,000 

In  1969  the  Corporation  made  a  grant  to  the  Southern  Regional  Council 
(SRC)  in  support  of  centers  in  five  black  colleges  where  faculty  and  students 
would  provide  a  variety  of  fact-finding  and  educational  services  for  newly 
elected  public  officials  in  the  South.  The  Voter  Education  Project,  the  arm 
of  the  SRC  which  administered  the  grant,  has  now  become  a  separate  organi¬ 
zation.  The  balance  of  the  grant  has  therefore  been  reappropriated  from  the 
SRC  to  enable  the  Voter  Education  Project  to  continue  four  of  the  centers. 


Duke  University  $13,250 

This  grant  will  assist  President  Terry  Sanford  in  planning  a  center  for  the 
study  of  federalism  at  Duke.  The  aim  of  the  center  will  be  to  marshal  stu¬ 
dent  interest  in  and  academic  concern  for  the  capacity  of  states  to  act 
effectively  in  the  public  interest.  It  will  be  a  place  where  scholars  and  policy¬ 
makers  might  assemble  for  discussion,  writing,  and  research;  where  govern¬ 
ment  might  turn  for  the  most  advanced  knowledge  of  the  states;  where  pro¬ 
posals  for  state  improvement  might  be  shaped  and  sharpened;  and  where 
decisions  in  Washington  as  they  affect  the  states  might  be  monitored.  Cor¬ 
poration  funds  are  being  provided  for  research,  consulting,  general  confer¬ 
ences,  and  some  travel  in  connection  with  planning. 

Youth  Citizenship  Fund,  Inc.  $15,000 

The  passage  of  the  Constitutional  amendment  giving  the  right  to  vote  to 
eighteen  year  olds  adds  eleven  and  a  half  million  voters  to  the  electorate. 
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The  task  of  educating  them  on  how  they  should  register  to  vote  will 
be  an  enormous  one  involving  a  great  many  national  and  local  groups. 
This  grant  will  help  the  Youth  Citizenship  Fund  to  develop,  in  consultation 
with  other  groups,  a  plan  for  a  national  youth  voter  education  effort. 


Johns  Hopkins  University  $106,600 

Since  1965  the  Corporation,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ariel  Foundation  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  has  supported  a  series  of  annual  meetings  of  members  of 
Parliament  and  of  Congress,  held  primarily  for  the  exchange  of  information 
and  views  about  Africa.  On  the  American  side  the  hope  has  been  that  these 
exchanges  would  stimulate  greater  Congressional  interest  in  and  knowledge 
of  that  continent.  The  meetings  have  also  been  part  of  Johns  Hopkins’  interest 
in  educating  Americans  generally  about  Africa.  The  Ford  Foundation  and 
the  Corporation,  with  a  smaller  contribution  from  the  Ariel  Foundation,  are 
providing  the  total  cost  of  eight  meetings  over  a  period  of  five  years.  Four 
of  these  will  be  for  the  Anglo-American  group  and  four  for  African  and 
American  participants.  Two  of  the  latter  will  be  held  in  Africa,  organized 
by  the  African-American  Institute. 


Other  grants 

A  number  of  grants  are  made  each  year  which  are  on  the  periphery  of  current 
program  areas  or  relate  to  fields  in  which  the  Corporation  once  had  an  active 
interest.  This  year,  a  few  projects  that  received  funds  were  also  concerned 
with  the  problems  and  issues  facing  foundations  and  other  nonprofit  institu¬ 
tions.  In  most  cases,  the  Corporation  attempts  to  support  programs  in  this 
“other”  category  which  demonstrate  that  a  relatively  small  amount  of  fund¬ 
ing  can  make  a  big  difference. 


National  Friends  of  Public  Broadcasting  $281,000 

Last  year  the  Corporation  made  two  small  grants  which  supported  meetings 
of  volunteers  from  a  number  of  public  television  stations  around  the  country. 
The  purpose  of  these  meetings  was  to  explore  the  idea  of  a  national  constitu¬ 
ency  of  informed  and  active  laymen  working  to  strengthen  public  television. 
A  new  organization  representing  forty  of  the  most  active  community  educa¬ 
tional  television  stations,  the  National  Friends  of  Public  Broadcasting  (NFPB), 
was  formed  as  a  result  of  these  discussions.  At  its  annual  meeting  in  May  1971, 
the  NFPB  increased  this  membership  to  more  than  eighty  stations.  Additional 
Corporation  funds  are  now  enabling  the  NFPB  to  organize  a  national  network 
of  local  volunteer  groups.  Through  conferences,  speakers,  a  newsletter,  and 
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counseling,  the  NFPB  hopes  to  assist  these  groups  in  cooperating  with  local 
stations  to  improve  fund  raising  and  stimulate  creative  programming. 


American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  $500,000 

Because  the  financial  problems  of  colleges  and  universities  are  causing  a  cut¬ 
back  in  institutional  research  grants  and  sabbatical  leaves,  outside  sources  of 
fellowship  support  for  scholars  are  more  necessary  than  ever.  The  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  (ACLS)  meets  this  need  with  fellowship  pro¬ 
grams  to  encourage  sound  basic  research  in  the  humanities.  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration  and  the  Ford  Foundation  have  been  jointly  supporting  this  effort 
since  1957.  Renewed  Corporation  support,  which  will  extend  over  a  five-year 
period,  is  being  evenly  divided  among  two  categories:  an  “open-ended”  pro¬ 
gram  for  scholars  up  to  fifty  years  of  age  to  do  research  in  a  field  of  their 
choice,  and  “study  fellowships”  for  younger  scholars  who  wish  to  spend  a 
year  doing  advanced  work  in  disciplines  other  than  their  own  area  of 
specialization. 


American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  $100,000 

Since  its  establishment  in  1 963  with  a  grant  from  Carnegie  Corporation,  the 
Universities  Service  Centre  in  Hong  Kong  has  provided  American  scholars 
with  considerable  assistance  in  gaining  access  to  a  variety  of  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  and  documentation  on  Mainland  China.  Fellows  who  have  used 
this  Centre  over  the  years  have  constituted  the  largest  group  of  scholars  in 
the  world  working  on  contemporary  China.  Formerly  administered  by  Edu¬ 
cation  and  World  Affairs,  the  Centre  is  now  sponsored  by  ACLS,  which  has 
extensive  interest  in  scholarship  on  modern  China.  The  Ford  and  Luce 
Foundations  have  been  sharing  the  support  of  the  Centre  with  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  since  1968.  This  two-year  grant  is  part  of  another  joint  effort  to  continue 
the  Centre’s  activities. 


Council  on  Foundations  $10,000 

The  Council  on  Foundations  is  a  twenty-two-year-old  membership  organiza¬ 
tion  composed  of  over  500  grant-making  foundations  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Puerto  Rico.  After  many  years  of  serving  primarily  as  a  source 
of  consultation  and  information  to  its  members,  the  Council  has  expanded 
its  functions  since  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  In 
addition  to  assisting  both  member  and  non-member  foundations  in  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  this  new  legislation,  it  is  now  concerned  with  im¬ 
proving  the  overall  performance  of  foundations  and  communicating  with  the 
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public  about  the  activities  of  and  public  contributions  made  by  foundations. 
This  grant  covers  the  Corporation’s  membership  in  the  Council  for  one  year. 


American  Bar  Foundation  $10,000 

The  Corporation  contributed  to  a  study,  initiated  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foun¬ 
dation  and  administered  by  the  American  Bar  Foundation,  to  design  a 
monitoring  system  on  the  impact  of  the  foundation  provisions  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969.  John  R.  Labovitz  is  conducting  the  research  and  formu¬ 
lating  a  system  for  gathering  and  interpreting  information  that  will  permit 
evaluation,  on  a  continuing  basis,  of  consequences  of  the  Act  such  as  its 
effects  on  investment  policies,  amount  of  giving,  and  kinds  of  grants. 


African-American  Institute  $143,000 

Two  years  ago  the  African-American  Institute  (AAI)  responded  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  interest  in  Africa  on  the  part  of  black  Americans  by  establishing,  with 
the  help  of  Corporation  funds,  a  School  Services  Division.  Since  that  time 
AAI  has  conducted  in-service  education  courses  and  special  workshops  to 
familiarize  teachers  with  African  studies,  and  has  produced  a  variety  of 
teaching  materials  on  Africa.  This  grant  provides  for  a  continuation  of  the 
school  services  as  well  as  seminars  on  African  issues  for  assistants  to  Congress¬ 
men.  It  also  supports  several  new  activities:  a  formal  evaluation  of  the  train¬ 
ing  courses;  the  research  and  writing  of  a  Guide  for  Teachers ,  which  will  con¬ 
tain  substantive  information  about  Africa  as  well  as  suggested  study  units 
and  bibliographies;  a  special  program  advisor  on  education;  and  scholar¬ 
ships  for  teachers  traveling  to  Africa. 


Georgetown  University  Law  School  $15,000 

A  study  by  the  American  Association  of  Law  Schools  indicates  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  women  attending  law  school  has  significantly  increased  in  recent 
years.  As  a  result,  there  have  been  demands  in  a  number  of  law  schools  for 
courses  concerned  with  the  way  various  laws  encourage  or  permit  dis¬ 
crimination  against  women.  Three  women  lawyers  who  teach  courses  on 
women  and  the  law  at  Georgetown,  George  Washington,  Yale,  and  New  York 
University  Law  Schools  requested  Corporation  funds  to  produce  teaching 
materials  and  a  textbook  for  use  in  their  own  and  other  courses.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  availability  of  these  materials  will  stimulate  law  schools  to  give  in¬ 
creased  attention  to  this  neglected  subject,  either  by  introducing  special 
courses  or  adding  new  content  to  standard  courses.  The  Corporation  grant 
will  also  support  a  conference  for  the  dual  purpose  of  reviewing  the  proposed 
text  and  training  potential  teachers. 
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Drug  Abuse  Council  SI 5,000 

The  rising  incidence  of  overuse  of  drugs  in  this  country  has  led  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration’s  interest  in  developing  an  effective  means  of  informing  and  serving 
the  public  on  the  many  interrelated  issues  of  drug  use  and  abuse.  A  survey 
conducted  by  Ford  Foundation  consultants  recommended  one  such  approach 
to  combat  drug  abuse — the  formation  of  a  national  drug  abuse  council,  sup¬ 
ported  by  several  foundations.  This  year,  in  cooperation  with  Ford  and  The 
Commonwealth  Fund,  Carnegie  Corporation  contributed  to  a  project  to 
prepare  specific  plans  for  the  activities  and  functions  of  such  a  council. 

For  a  study  of  independence  and 

accountability  in  the  contract  state  $25,000 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  increasingly  complex  responsibilities  thrust  upon 
them  in  the  postwar  era,  industrialized  nations  have  contracted  with,  or 
provided  other  forms  of  support  to,  a  variety  of  industrial  firms,  universities, 
and  nonprofit  organizations  for  research  and  development  and  other  services. 
Since  1968  the  Corporation  has  financed  a  series  of  Anglo-American  confer¬ 
ences  and  writings  analyzing  this  phenomenon  of  government  by  contract 
and  the  questions  of  independence  and  accountability  it  raises.  Papers  from 
the  first  conference  at  Ditchley  Park,  England,  have  been  compiled  in  the 
book,  The  Dilemma  of  Accountability  in  Modern  Government :  Independence  Versus 
Control  (New  York:  St.  Martin’s  Press  and  London:  Macmillan  &  Company, 
Limited).  This  grant  supported  the  second  conference,  held  in  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  in  September  1971. 


Commonwealth 

For  the  past  several  years  most  of  the  Commonwealth  program’s  funds  have 
been  devoted  to  projects  in  teacher  training,  curriculum  reform,  and  educa¬ 
tional  research  at  universities  in  the  English-speaking  countries  of  Africa  and 
the  Caribbean.  In  each  case  the  emphasis  has  been  on  strengthening  the 
capacity  of  the  institution  to  be  an  agent  of  educational  change  in  the  country 
or  area  it  serves.  Other  grants  to  this  end  have  established  links  among 
African  educators  or  supported  special  fellowship  and  travel  opportunities 
for  them.  Lor  the  majority  of  African  countries,  the  central  challenge  of 
providing  relevant  education  for  its  young  population  has  been  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  indigenous  professional  teachers  for  the  primary  and  secondary 
classrooms.  The  Corporation  continues  to  support  their  efforts. 

Makerere  University,  Kampala  $300,000 

Since  its  establishment  in  1964,  aided  by  Corporation  grants,  Makerere  Uni¬ 
versity’s  National  Institute  of  Education  has  played  a  central  role  in  super- 
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vising  and  directing  the  development  of  primary  teacher  education  in 
Uganda.  During  this  period,  the  Institute’s  work  has  been  strengthened  by 
serving  as  headquarters  for  the  AID-supported  Teacher  Educators  for  East 
Africa  project  (TEEA),  which  supplied  experienced  American  tutors  for 
Ugandan  teacher  training  colleges.  The  TEEA  program  is  now  phasing  out, 
by  coincidence  at  a  time  when  pressures  for  the  expansion  of  primary  edu¬ 
cation  are  being  keenly  felt.  Senteza  Kajubi,  the  Institute’s  director,  is  using 
this  occasion  to  take  a  careful  look  at  the  nature,  organization,  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  primary  education  in  Uganda.  Part  of  the  Institute’s  effort  will  involve 
a  stepped-up  program  of  training  school  teachers  to  become  teacher  edu¬ 
cators  in  the  primary  training  colleges,  in  order  to  replace  the  departing 
expatriates.  The  Corporation  is  assisting  this  effort  for  a  two-year  period. 


University  of  Nigeria,  Nsukka  $230,000 

One  of  the  most  critical  issues  facing  African  educators  is  that  of  relating 
educational  programs  to  the  social  and  cultural  needs  of  the  learners.  The 
faculty  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Nigeria,  long  aware  of  this  problem, 
is  establishing  a  Curriculum  Development  and  Instructional  Materials  Re¬ 
source  Centre  to  work  on  the  reform  and  modernization  of  the  curricula  and 
methods  used  in  primary  and  secondary  schools  as  well  as  the  seventy-eight 
teacher  training  colleges  with  which  the  University  is  linked.  The  Centre 
will  be  concerned  primarily  with  three  areas:  science  and  math,  language 
(English  and  French),  and  social  studies.  Corporation  funds,  extending  for 
three  years,  will  support  two  curriculum  specialists  and  conferences  and 
workshops  for  teachers.  A  portion  of  the  grant  will  be  spent  on  facilities  and 
equipment  for  the  workshops  and  the  Centre’s  library. 


African-American  Institute  $155,500 

When  the  Corporation  phased  out  of  the  Commonwealth-wide  educational 
travel  grant  program  several  years  ago,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the 
African-American  Institute  to  operate  a  similar  program  for  Commonwealth 
countries  in  Africa.  Since  1 968,  nearly  sixty  grants  have  been  awarded  to  ap¬ 
plicants  from  all  thirteen  eligible  countries  for  observational  travel  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Most  of  the  grantees  have  been  scholars,  admin¬ 
istrators,  and  governmental  officers  desiring  to  study  educational  administra¬ 
tion,  policy,  curriculum,  teaching  methods,  or  other  subjects  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  fields.  This  grant  will  support  the  program  for  two  more  years,  with  the 
addition  of  two  new  features:  provision  for  stopovers  in  other  African  coun¬ 
tries  and  a  followup  conference  for  grantees  in  West  Africa. 
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African  Social  Studies  Programme  $70,000 

The  African  Social  Studies  Programme  (ASSP)  in  Nairobi  was  established  in 
1969  as  a  center  to  promote  the  development  of  new  curriculum  and  teaching 
methods  and  to  disseminate  information  on  social  studies  projects  in  African 
countries.  It  also  assists  member  countries  in  organizing  workshops  and  con¬ 
ferences  to  train  teachers  in  new  approaches  developed  in  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  It  produces  materials  for  use  in  African  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  it  encourages  research  and  evaluation.  The  Ford 
Foundation  is  supporting  the  entire  administrative  costs  of  ASSP  for  two 
years  and  two  writing  workshops.  Corporation  funds  will  partially  support 
six  “in-country”  workshops  for  ministry  officials  and  teachers,  two  evaluation 
conferences,  one  writing  workshop  for  the  production  of  materials,  and  the 
costs  of  travel  for  consultants. 


University  of  Lagos  $25,000 

While  the  Corporation  has  supported  national  centers  for  teacher  training 
and  curriculum  reform,  it  has  also  supported  an  international  structure  to  tie 
together  all  such  centers  in  English-speaking  Africa  and  to  provide  leadership 
for  strengthening  teacher  education  across  the  continent.  This  structure  is  the 
Association  for  Teacher  Education  in  Africa  (ATEA),  formerly  the  Afro- 
Anglo-American  program.  Growing  out  of  this  cooperative  effort  are  two 
regional  councils  more  closely  related  to  direct  action  on  specific  problems: 
one  serving  institutes,  departments,  and  schools  of  education  in  East  and 
Southern  Africa  and  one  of  more  recent  origin,  the  West  African  Council  for 
Teacher  Education.  The  two  councils  are  now  formal  subdivisions  of  ATEA 
although  still  carrying  out  their  distinct  functions.  The  Corporation  is  pro¬ 
viding  support  to  the  Western  Council,  which  is  sharing  offices  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Lagos  with  ATEA. 


The  Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong  $15,000 

In  fall  of  1970  the  vice  chancellors  of  thirty-one  developing  Commonwealth 
universities  met  in  Ottawa  for  frank  discussion  of  their  individual  and  com¬ 
mon  institutional  problems  and  to  hear  the  representatives  of  academic  and 
donor  agencies  similarly  air  their  concerns.  This  was  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
such  meetings  which  have  been  partially  assisted  by  the  Corporation.  In 
early  1972  the  group  will  meet  again  in  Hong  Kong  at  the  joint  invitation  of 
the  Chinese  University  and  the  older  University  of  Hong  Kong.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Colony  is  contributing  toward  expenses,  and  Corporation 
funds  will  make  possible  the  attendance  of  twenty  African  vice  chancellors. 
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University  of  Nigeria,  Nsukka  $10,000 

During  the  past  several  years  intensive  efforts  have  been  made  by  former 
staff  members  of  the  University  of  Nigeria  in  this  country  to  collect  books, 
journals,  and  other  educational  materials  to  replace  those  lost  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  library  during  the  Nigerian  Civil  War.  The  Joint  University  Council 
in  Chicago  was  set  up  to  centralize  these  efforts  and,  to  date,  well  over  30,000 
volumes  have  been  collected  there.  All  of  them  have  been  accumulated  in 
accordance  with  a  precise  list  of  requirements  supplied  from  Nigeria.  The 
Corporation  is  facilitating  these  efforts  by  supplying  the  necessary  funds  to 
pack  and  ship  the  books. 


Harvard  University  $12,000 

With  the  appointment  last  year  of  Professor  K.  O.  Dike,  the  distinguished 
African  historian,  Harvard  University  greatly  strengthened  its  program  in 
African  history.  Although  the  Corporation  has  not  supported  African  studies 
generally  in  recent  years,  it  responded  favorably  to  a  request  from  Harvard 
for  funds  to  enable  Professor  Dike  to  complete  a  major  work  on  an  African 
tribal  group. 
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Carnegie  Corporation  suffered  a  shocking  loss  in  the  death  of  its  chairman, 
Frederick  Sheffield,  on  May  8,  1971.  A  memorial  minute  appears  at  the 
beginning  of  this  report. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  November,  Harding  F. 
Bancroft,  Louis  W.  Cabot,  and  David  A.  Shepard  were  reelected  to  serve 
as  trustees  for  five-year  terms  ending  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
1975.  Mr.  Sheffield  was  reelected  chairman  of  the  board.  At  the  May  meeting, 
following  Mr.  Sheffield’s  death,  Mr.  Shepard,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  was  unanimously  elected  acting  chairman  of  the  board  to  serve 
until  the  next  annual  meeting. 

In  April,  the  trustees  regretfully  accepted  the  resignation  of  Walter  B. 
Wriston.  Mr.  Wriston  was  elected  to  the  board  in  January,  1964,  and  served 
as  a  valuable  member  of  the  finance  committee  from  November  of  that  year. 

Frederick  B.  Adams,  Jr.  submitted  his  resignation  as  a  trustee  effective  at 
the  close  of  the  annual  meeting  of  1971  because  of  continuing  residence  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Adams  has  served  on  the  board  since  his  election  in  1967. 

A  special  committee  of  the  board  was  appointed  in  May  to  consider  the 
composition  and  functioning  of  the  board  and  its  committees.  Chaired  by 
Caryl  P.  Haskins,  its  members  included  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Cabot,  Phyllis 
Goodhart  Gordan,  and  Francis  Keppel.  The  committee  presented  a  pre¬ 
liminary  report  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  on  June  21,  1971. 
Its  final  report  and  recommendations  will  be  discussed  at  another  special 
meeting  of  the  board  in  October  and  the  recommendations  submitted  for 
action  at  the  annual  meeting  in  November. 

The  executive  committee  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  consisted  of  Mr. 
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Shepard,  chairman;  Amyas  Ames,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Cabot,  Mr.  Haskins, 
and  Alan  Pifer.  Mr.  Sheffield  was  a  member  of  the  committee  until  his  death. 

The  finance  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Ames,  chairman;  Malcolm  A. 
MacIntyre,  Mr.  Pifer,  Mr.  Shepard,  and  Mr.  Wriston  until  his  resignation 
from  the  board. 

The  board  of  trustees  held  regular  meetings  on  November  17,  1970,  and 
January  14,  March  11,  and  May  13,  1971,  and  a  special  meeting  on  June  21, 
1971. 

The  executive  committee  met  on  October  21  and  December  16,  1970,  and 
April  21,  June  15,  and  September  15,  1971. 

The  finance  committee  met  on  December  28,  1970,  and  March  15,  April  29, 
and  June  24,  1971. 
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Books  resulting 
from  grants 


Carnegie  Corporation  does  not  itself  publish  the  findings  of  studies  that  it 
has  supported.  Each  year,  however,  a  number  of  interesting  books  and 
pamphlets  reporting  the  results  of  projects  funded  wholly  or  in  part  by  the 
Corporation,  is  published  by  commercial  and  university  presses  and  by 
research  organizations.  This  is  only  a  partial  listing  of  titles. 


The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  financed  primarily  by 
Carnegie  Corporation  grants  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Teaching,  released  five  special  reports  and  recommendations  which  were 
completed  during  the  year  and  published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company: 

Higher  Education  and  the  Nation’s  Health:  Policies  for 
Medical  and  Dental  Education 

Less  Time,  More  Options:  Education  Beyond  the  High  School 

From  Isolation  to  Mainstream:  Problems  of  the  Colleges  Founded 
for  Negroes 

The  Capitol  and  the  Campus:  State  Responsibility  for 
Postsecondary  Education 

Dissent  and  Disruption:  Proposals  for  Consideration  by  the  Campus 


A  number  of  sponsored  research  reports  were  also  issued: 

Financing  Medical  Education:  An  Analysis  of  Alternative  Policies 
and  Mechanisms 

by  Rashi  Fein  and  Gerald  Weber 
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The  New  Depression  in  Higher  Education:  A  Study  of  Financial 
Conditions  at  41  Colleges  and  Universities 

by  Earl  Cheit 

Higher  Education  in  Nine  Countries:  A  Comparative  Study  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  Abroad 

by  Barbara  Burn ,  Clark  Kerr ,  Philip  Altbach ,  and  James  A.  Perkins 

Credit  for  College:  Public  Policy  for  Student  Loans 

by  Robert  IV.  Hartman 

Efficiency  in  Liberal  Education:  A  Study  of  Comparative  Instructional 
Costs  for  Different  Ways  of  Organizing  Teaching-Learning 
in  a  Liberal  Arts  College 

by  Howard  R.  Bowen  and  Gordon  K.  Douglass 

The  Multicampus  University:  A  Study  of  Academic  Governance 

by  Eugene  C.  Lee  and  Frank  M.  Bowen 

Bridges  to  Understanding:  International  Programs  of 
American  Colleges  and  Universities 

by  Irwin  T.  Sanders  and  Jennifer  C.  Ward 

Breaking  the  Access  Barriers:  A  Profile  of  the  Two-Year  Colleges 

by  Leland  L.  Medsker  and  Dale  Tillery 

Between  Two  Worlds:  A  Profile  of  Negro  Higher  Education 

by  Frank  Bowles  and  Frank  A.  DeCosta 

Models  and  Mavericks:  A  Profile  of  the  Private  Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

by  Morris  Keeton 

Institutions  in  Transition:  A  Profile  of  Change  in  Higher  Education 

by  Harold  L.  Hodgkinson 

Any  Person,  Any  Study:  An  Essay  on  Higher  Education  in  the 
United  States 

by  Eric  Ashby 


In  addition,  several  technical  reports  were  released: 

Resource  Use  in  Higher  Education:  Trends  in  Output  and  Inputs  of 
American  Colleges  and  Universities,  1930-1967 

by  June  O'Neill 

Trends  and  Projections  of  Physicians  in  the  United  States  1967-2002 

by  Mark  S.  Blum  berg 
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May  1970:  The  Campus  Aftermath  of  Cambodia  and  Kent  State 

by  Richard  Peterson  and  John  Bilorusky 


Other  grants  in  the  held  of  higher  education  resulted  in  the  following  books: 

The  Economics  of  Harvard 

by  Seymour  Harris  { McGraw-Hill  Book  Company) 

Academic  Values  and  Mass  Education:  The  Early  Years  of 
Oakland  and  Monteith 

by  David  Riesman,  Joseph  Gusfield ,  and  Jelda  Gamson 
(. Doubleday  &  Company ,  Inc.) 


Two  books  and  one  report  concerning  educational  policy  also  appeared: 

Crisis  in  the  Classroom:  The  Remaking  of  American  Education 

by  Charles  E.  Silberman  ( Random  House) 

Community  Control  of  Schools 

edited  by  Henry  Levin  { The  Brookings  Institution) 

Who  Should  Control  Indian  Education? 

by  Francis  McKinley ,  Stephen  Bayne ,  and  Glen  Nimnicht 
{Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development) 


Several  books  were  published  which  reflect  the  Corporation’s  interest  in  the 
functioning  of  government  at  all  levels: 

The  Dilemma  of  Accountability  in  Modern  Government: 

Independence  versus  Control 

edited  by  Bruce  L.  R.  Smith  and  D.  C.  Hague 

{New  York:  St.  Martin's  Press  and  London:  Macmillan  &  Company,  Limited) 

Setting  National  Priorities:  The  1972  Budget 

by  Charles  Schultge,  Edward  R.  Fried,  Alice  M.  Rivlin,  and  Nancy  H.  Teeters 
{ The  Brookings  Institution) 

Business  in  the  Humane  Society 

by  John  J.  Corson  {McGraw-Hill  Book  Company) 

The  State  of  Welfare 

by  Gilbert  Y.  Steiner  {The  Brookings  Institution) 

The  State  and  the  Poor 

edited  by  Richard  E.  Barringer  and  Samuel  II.  Beer  {Winthrop  Publishers,  Inc.) 
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Politics  and  Constitutional  Reform:  The  Maryland  Experience, 
1967-1968 

by  Wayne  R.  Swanson ,  Elmer  E.  Cornwell ,  and  Jay  S.  Goodman 
( Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies) 


Other  books  that  do  not  fall  into  the  above  categories  will  be  of  interest  to 
many  readers: 

Change  and  Continuity  in  Infancy 

by  Jerome  Kagan  ( John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.) 

American  Education:  The  Colonial  Experience,  1607-1783 

by  Lawrence  A.  Cremin  ( Harper  &  Row) 

The  Shaping  of  Western  Civilization 

edited  by  Ludwig  F.  Schaefer,  Daniel  P.  Resnick,  and  George  L.  Netterville,  III 
(Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.) 

Facing  Life:  Youth  and  the  Family  in  American  History 

by  Oscar  Handlin  and  Mary  F.  Handlin  ( Little ,  Brown  and  Company) 
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The 

report  of 
the  treasurer 


The 

report  of 
the  treasurer 


Carnegie  Corporation’s  annual  financial  statements  and  additional  financial 
tabulations  appear  on  pages  78  through  104.  The  following  comments  high¬ 
light  and  supplement  the  information  disclosed  in  the  financial  statements. 

Investment  assets  and  transactions 

At  the  end  of  the  Corporation’s  fiscal  year,  the  market  value  of  investment 
assets  was  $317.2  million,  up  from  $282.5  million  the  year  before. 

The  table  below  shows  the  composition  of  these  investment  assets  on 
September  30,  1971,  together  with  realized  gains  or  losses  on  transactions 
during  the  year  ended  on  that  date. 


The  investment  portfolio  on  September  30,  1971 


Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

Percent 

of 

total 

Gain  (Loss) 
on  investment 
transactions 
during  year 

Mortgages 

$10,280,617 

$8,304,680 

2.6% 

$770 

Convertible  bonds 

7,312,272 

7,009,313 

2.2 

227,714 

Other  bonds  and 
notes 

87,976,695 

74,526,173 

23.5 

(5,359,412) 

Convertible  preferred 
stocks 

5,739,476 

5,233,960 

1.7 

(934,849) 

Common  stocks 

156,380,858 

222,128,652 

70.0 

23,368,186 

$267,689,918 

$317,202,778 

100.0% 

$17,302,409 

Last  spring,  the  Corporation’s  finance  committee  decided  to  supplement 
the  investment  advisory  service  provided  by  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
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pany  of  New  York  with  investment  service  from  two  additional  counselors. 
Consequently,  on  July  1,  1971,  the  Corporation  entered  into  counseling 
arrangements  with  United  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York  and  Miller, 
Anderson  &  Sherrerd,  a  suburban  Philadelphia  firm.  Each  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  three  counselors  now  has  advisory  responsibility  for  about  one-third 
of  the  Corporation’s  total  investment  portfolio. 

The  board  of  trustees  has  directed  the  finance  committee  to  establish 
investment  policies  and  standards  and  to  enable  the  investment  counselors 
to  authorize  purchases  and  sales  of  securities  in  accordance  with  such  invest¬ 
ment  policy  and  standards.  The  standards  now  in  force  require  some  diversifi¬ 
cation  of  investment  assets  among  different  industry  groups.  Further,  they 
impose  limits  on  holdings  in  new  and  unseasoned  companies  and  in  common 
stocks  which  are  not  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  standards 
also  set  bounds  on  the  concentration  of  holdings  in  securities  issued  or  guaran¬ 
teed  by  a  single  business  firm  or  other  instrumentality. 

The  Corporation’s  principal  investment  policy  remains  the  same:  to 
maximize  long-range  total  return,  consisting  of  realized  and  unrealized 
capital  appreciation  as  well  as  dividend  and  interest  income. 


The  Corporation’s  income 

The  income  from  investments  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1971,  was 
SI 3,21 5,988,  down  slightly  from  $13,420,143  the  previous  year.  Investment 
income  represented  a  yield  of  4.94  percent  on  amortized  cost  or  a  yield  of 
4.17  percent  on  market  value.  Income  from  investments  was  supplemented  by 
other  income  of  $305,882:  $276,846  in  excess  income  and  reversionary 
income  on  pension  trusts  administered  by  Home  Trust  Company,  and 
$29,036  in  dividends  on  annuity  policies  purchased  many  years  ago  by  the 
Corporation  to  supplement  the  allowances  for  retired  college  professors 
provided  by  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

The  net  realized  gain  on  investment  transactions  during  the  year,  as  shown 
in  the  table  above,  was  $17,302,409,  compared  with  a  net  gain  of  $848,216 
during  the  previous  year.  The  net  realized  gain  on  the  recovery  of  reversionary 
interests  from  Home  Trust  Company  during  the  year  was  $57,377,  compared 
with  a  net  gain  of  $6,013  the  year  before. 

As  reflected  in  the  financial  statements,  $1,162,319  of  net  gain  was  allocated 
to  income  and  devoted  to  appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year. 


Appropriations  and  expenditures 

For  the  United  States  and  Commonwealth  programs  a  total  of  $13,018,753 
was  appropriated  in  fiscal  1971.  A  complete  list  of  appropriations  is  shown 
on  pages  90  through  104. 
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Any  balance  remaining  after  a  project  has  been  completed  is  normally 
returned  to  the  Corporation.  These  refunds  and  any  previous  commitments 
written  off  during  the  year  are  listed  as  adjustments  of  appropriations  on 
page  104.  For  the  year  ended  September  30,  1971,  these  refunds  and  writeoffs 
provided  $243,952  so  that  net  appropriations  amounted  to  $12,774,801. 

General  administration  and  program  management  expenditures,  shown  in 
detail  on  page  89,  were  $1,371,642,  compared  with  $1,281,661  in  fiscal  1970. 

As  required  by  the  provisions  affecting  foundations  in  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969,  Carnegie  Corporation  became  subject  to  the  federal  excise  tax 
on  investment  income  for  the  first  time  in  1970-71.  For  the  year,  the 
Corporation’s  federal  tax  liability  was  $521,116,  a  sum  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  available  for  philanthropic  grants. 


Ten-year  summary  of  financial  highlights 


Fiscal  year 
ended 
September  30 

Net 

investment 

income 

General 
administration 
and  program 
management 
expenditures 

Appropriations 
net  of  refunds 
and  writeoffs 

Market  value  of 
investment  assets  on 
September  30 

1962 

$11,189,420 

$726,374 

$10,372,957 

$266,173,485 

63 

11,516,895 

729,629 

11,074,126 

302,129,648 

64 

12,100,001 

737,830 

11,244,564 

331,177,501 

65 

12,595,445 

761,374 

11,561,423 

342,337,249 

66 

13,207,284 

759,872 

13,252,975 

287,928,000 

67 

13,044,206 

909,218 

13,528,366 

334,651,644 

68 

13,115,008 

1,249,418 

11,882,193 

333,695,571 

69 

13,447,288 

1,192,938 

11,455,863 

301,113,677 

70 

13,164,025 

1,281,661 

13,532,399 

282,501,318 

1971 

12,981,042 

1,371,642 

12,774,801 

317,202,778 

A  note  on  social  issues  in  investment  policy 

To  the  degree  permitted  by  law,  the  Corporation’s  trustees  delegate  dis¬ 
cretion  over  initial  day-to-day  decisions  on  purchases  or  sales  of  securities  to 
the  three  investment  counselors.  The  trustees  rely  on  these  counselors  to 
initiate  purchase  or  sale  transactions  in  conformity  with  the  highest  ethical 
standards  of  the  investment  community. 

In  delegating  initial  authority  to  outside  counsel,  the  trustees  retain 
ultimate  responsibility  for  investment  decisions,  including  decisions  involving 
the  social  performance  of  business  firms  represented  in  the  investment  port¬ 
folio.  Consequently,  the  trustees  have  endorsed  the  procedures  described 
below  for  voting  proxies. 

The  Corporation’s  treasurer  receives  and  reviews  all  proxy  statements  and 
votes  those  proxies  of  a  routine  nature.  Proxy  statements  which  raise  ques¬ 
tions  with  material  social  implications  are  referred  to  the  finance  committee 
which  then  decides,  subject  to  review  by  the  full  board  of  trustees,  how  the 
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proxies  shall  be  voted.  The  consideration  of  proxy  issues  by  the  trustees  is 
not  limited  to  merely  a  positive  or  negative  vote  on  particular  proposals.  It 
sometimes  involves  written  and  oral  communication  with  senior  officers  of 
firms  whose  securities  have  a  place  among  the  Corporation’s  assets. 

Audit  by  independent  accountants 

The  bylaws  provide  that  Carnegie  Corporation’s  accounts  are  to  be  audited 
each  year  by  a  skilled  public  accountant.  Accordingly,  the  firm  of  Peat, 
Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.  examined  the  Corporation’s  financial  transactions 
for  1970-71. 

The  Corporation’s  financial  statements  and  related  schedules,  together 
with  an  opinion  letter  from  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  appear  in  the 
following  pages. 
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Opinion  of  independent  accountants 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 


We  have  examined  the  balance  sheet  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
as  of  September  30,  1971  and  the  related  statement  of  changes  in  fund 
balances  for  the  year  then  ended.  Our  examination  was  made  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards,  and  accordingly  included  such 
tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing  procedures  as  we 
considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  balance  sheet  and  statement  of  changes 
in  fund  balances  present  fairly  the  financial  position  of  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York  at  September  30,  1971  and  the  changes  in  its  resources  for  the 
year  then  ended,  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  prin¬ 
ciples,  applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
supplementary  data  presented  in  Schedules  1-3  have  been  subjected  to  the 
same  auditing  procedures  and,  in  our  opinion,  are  stated  fairly  in  all  material 
respects  when  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  basic  financial  statements 
taken  as  a  whole. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
November  2,  1971 
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Assets 


Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 

Exhibit  A 

Balance  sheet 

September  30,  1971 

With  comparative  figures  for 

September  30,  1970 


1971  1970 


Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit 

Investments  at  amortized  cost  (market  value 
$317,202,778  in  1971;  $282,501,318  in  1970) 

$1,944,892 

$230,039 

Mortgages 

10,280,617 

11,167,906 

Convertible  bonds 

7,312,272 

10,126,996 

Other  bonds  and  notes 

87,976,695 

118,465,227 

Convertible  preferred  stocks 

5,739,476 

5,967,721 

Common  stocks 

156,380,858 

107,825,537 

267,689,918 

253,553,387 

Other  assets  (note  1) 

561,329 

644,007 

Total  assets 

$270,196,139 

$254,427,433 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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Liabilities  and  fund  balances 


1971 


1970 


Liabilities 

Unpaid  appropriations: 

United  States 

$10,908,268 

$11,788,258 

Commonwealth 

1,217,228 

1,050,244 

Federal  excise  tax  payable 

521,116 

— 

Accounts  payable 

23,512 

251,152 

Deferred  income 

26,923 

36,154 

Total  liabilities 

12,697,047 

13,125,808 

Fund  balances  (Exhibit  B) 

Income 

— 

— 

Principal  (note  2) 

257,499,092 

241,301,625 

Total  fund  balances 

257,499,092 

241,301,625 

Total  liabilities  and  fund  balances 

$270,196,139 

$254,427,433 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Exhibit  B 

Statement  of  changes  in  fund  balances 

for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1971 


Income  fund 


Income 

Interest  and  dividends 

$13,215,988 

Less  investment  expenditures  (note  3) 

234,946 

Net  investment  income 

12,981,042 

Repayment  of  advances  by  The  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  (note  1) 

218,316 

Other 

305,882 

Total  income 

13,505,240 

Expenditures 

Provision  for  federal  excise  tax 

$521,116 

General  administration  and  program  management 
expenditures  (Schedule  2) 

1,371,642 

Appropriations  (net  of  refunds  and  writeoffs  of  $243,952) 

12,774,801 

Total  expenditures 

14,667,559 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  income 

1,162,319 

Fund  balance 

Beginning  of  year 

— 

Add  gain  on  investment  transactions  allocated  from  principal 
fund  (note  3) 

1,162,319 

End  of  year 

$ 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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Principal  fund 


Balance  at  beginning  of  year 

Add: 

$241,301,625 

Net  gain  on  investment  transactions 

$17,302,409 

Net  gain  on  recovery  of  reversionary  interests 

Deduct  gain  on  investment  transactions  allocated 

57,377 

17,359,786 

258,661,411 

to  income  fund  (note  3) 

1,162,319 

Balance  at  end  of  year 

Consisting  of: 

Nonexpendable : 

257,499,092 

Endowment 

125,000,000 

Legacies 

Expendable:  net  gains  and  losses  on 

investment  transactions  and  reversionary 

10,336,869 

135,336,869 

interests  (note  2) 

122,162,223 

$257,499,092 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 

Notes  to  financial  statements 

September  30,  1971 


(1)  Other  assets  consist  of  the  following: 


$334,195 


227,132 


1 


1 


$561,329 


(2)  In  accordance  with  the  New  York  State  Not-for-Profit  Corporation  Law,  the  Corporation 
allocated  gains  on  investment  transactions  to  the  income  fund  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
support  current  years  activities. 

(3)  Investment  expenditures  are  fees  and  costs  incurred  for  the  production  and  collection  of 
gross  investment  income  and  the  management,  conservation,  and  maintenance  of  property 
held  for  the  production  of  such  income  (fees  for  custody  services  and  investment  advice; 
other  operating  costs  directly  related  to  the  production  of  income). 

(4)  The  Corporation  follows  the  practice  of  charging  fixed  asset  acquisitions  against  income. 
Such  acquisitions  are  not  reflected  as  fixed  assets  in  the  accompanying  financial  statements. 

(5)  The  Corporation  has  a  non-contributory  retirement  plan  under  arrangements  with 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  and  College  Retirement  Equities  Fund 
which  provides  for  purchase  of  annuities  for  employees.  Retirement  plan  expense  for  the 
year  was  $123,885.  There  were  no  unfunded  past  service  costs. 


(a)  The  Corporation  owns  all  the  capital  stock  (except  directors’  qualifying 
shares)  of  Home  Trust  Company  which  was  established  in  1901  by 
Mr.  Carnegie  primarily  to  pay  pensions  to  people  designated  by  him. 
The  investment  is  carried  in  the  accounts  at  the  fair  market  value  when 
acquired  in  1925  from  Mr.  Carnegie’s  estate.  The  equity  of  the  com¬ 
pany  based  on  audited  financial  statements  was  $155,471  on  December 
31,  1970. 

(b)  The  Corporation  owns  the  reversionary  interests  in  the  few  remaining 
trusts  established  by  Mr.  Carnegie  and  administered  by  Home  Trust 
Company.  The  estimated  value  of  the  remaining  unrecovered  interests  is 

(c)  Carnegie  House  properties,  consisting  of  land  and  two  buildings  located 
in  New  York  City,  were  bequeathed  to  the  Corporation  by  Mrs.  Car¬ 
negie.  The  properties  are  being  leased  rent  free  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  which  the  Corporation’s  trustees  have  agreed  to  give  the 
properties,  subject  to  legal  proceeding. 

(d)  The  Corporation  advanced  $14,600,000  without  interest  to  The  Car¬ 
negie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  to  enable  the 
Foundation  to  fulfill  its  obligation  for  the  payment  of  pensions.  The 
total  amount  advanced  has  been  reduced  by  repayments  totaling 
$852,714,  leaving  a  balance  of  $13,747,286  at  September  30,  1971. 
Repayment  of  advances  is  contingent  upon  the  Foundation  earning 
sufficient  income. 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Schedule  1 

Income  from  investments 

for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1971,  and 

Statement  of  investments  held 

at  September  30,  1971 


Summary  of  investments  held  and  income  from  investments 


Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

Greater  or 
(less)  than 
amortized  cost 

Income 

Mortgages 

$10,280,617 

$8,304,680 

($1,975,937) 

$538,510 

Convertible  bonds 

7,312,272 

7,009,313 

(302,959) 

411,486 

Other  bonds  and  notes 

87,976,695 

74,526,173 

(13,450,522) 

6,519,717 

Convertible  preferred  stocks 

5,739,476 

5,233,960 

(505,516) 

206,505 

Common  stocks 

156,380,858 

222,128,652 

65,747,794 

5,539,770 

Total 

$267,689,918 

$317,202,778 

$49,512,860 

$13,215,988 

Statement  of  investments  held 


Mortgages 

Par 

value 

Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

Abilene  AFB  Housing,  Inc. 

4% 

Aug. 

1,  1982 

$3,623,924 

$3,653,893 

$2,998,797 

Instlcorp, 

Inc. 

A-16 

5% 

Dec. 

31,  1991 

1,497,879 

1,450,278 

1,050,702 

A-19 

4.94% 

Dec. 

31,  1991 

1,246,346 

1,207,047 

866,834 

A-21 

5% 

Dec. 

31,  1991 

825,187 

797,660 

699,345 

A-23 

4.96% 

Dec. 

31,  1991 

638,120 

628,283 

542,401 

A-25 

4.64% 

Dec. 

31,  1991 

410,594 

394,189 

342,846 

A-29 

5.25% 

June 

30,  1992 

540,648 

540,448 

391,224 

A-31 

4.5% 

June 

30,  1992 

479,254 

456,613 

395,384 

A-62 

5.125% 

Mar. 

31,  1997 

1,218,141 

1,152,206 

1,017,147 

Total 

$10,480,093 

$10,280,617 

$8,304,680 
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Convertible  bonds 

Par 

value 

Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

Amfac,  Inc. 

5  X%  May  1,  1994 

$235,000 

$235,000 

$227,950 

Baxter  Laboratories,  Inc. 

4%  Mar.  1,  1987 

1,370,000 

1,896,262 

2,650,950 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 

4-Hs%  Oct-  1,  1996 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,035,000 

First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 

4%  July  1,  1990 

1,250,000 

1,287,840 

1,352,075 

Pennzoil  Offshore  Gas  Operators 

1%  to  Oct.  31,  1975 

and  6%  to  Oct.  31,  1979 

200,000 

375,700 

420,000 

Sundstrand  Corp. 

5%  Apr.  1,  1993 

2,000,000 

2,517,470 

1,323,338 

Total 

$6,055,000 

$7,312,272 

$7,009,313 

Par 

Amortized 

Market 

Other  bonds  and  notes 

value 

cost 

value 

Alcan  Aluminum  Corp. 

4K% 

Dec.  31,  1984 

$955,000 

$955,000 

$644,367 

Amax  Realty  Corp. 

4.85% 

June  1,  1986 

1,039,400 

1,039,400 

813,331 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

8  X% 

May  15,  2000 

3,000,000 

2,991,243 

3,243,750 

Anbel  Leasing  Corp. 

6K% 

Nov.  30,  1992 

241,850 

241,850 

203,153 

6  y2% 

Feb.  15,  1993 

244,000 

244,000 

204,959 

6J^% 

Mar.  22,  1993 

249,765 

249,765 

208,553 

6  lA% 

Apr.  15,  1993 

251,858 

251,858 

210,930 

6K% 

May  15,  1993 

254,710 

254,710 

212,682 

Australia,  Commonwealth  of 

6 

Oct.  1,  1982 

1,780,000 

1,747,367 

1,659,850 

Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Canada 

6.60% 

Dec.  1,  1997 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,235,625 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

9% 

May  15,  2000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,240,000 

Boeing  Co. 

6^% 

Sept.  15,  1986 

1,877,000 

1,877,000 

1,464,060 

B.  P.  North  American  Finance  Corp. 

5K% 

Sept.  15,  1985 

1,399,714 

1,399,714 

839,829 

Burlington  Industries,  Inc. 

9% 

Aug.  15,  1995 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,180,000 

Celanese  Corp. 

4K% 

Apr.  1,  1990 

1,840,000 

1,840,000 

1,357,000 

Celbess  Corp. 

5X% 

Nov.  30,  1974 

1,290,335 

1,290,335 

1,177,431 

Churchill  Falls  (Labrador)  Corp.,  Ltd. 

1H% 

Dec.  15,  2007 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,346,250 

C.I.T.  Financial  Corp. 

4K% 

Apr.  1,  1987 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,040,805 

Commercial  Credit  Co. 

4X% 

Jan.  15,  1982 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,460,000 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York 

5% 

Oct.  1,  1987 

1,000,000 

1,007,426 

735,000 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co. 

5% 

Feb.  1,  1985 

921,000 

928,604 

725,288 
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Other  bonds  and  notes 

Par 

value 

Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

Detroit  Edison  Co. 

4pi%  Aug.  15,  1987 

$1,000,000 

$1,000,000 

$755,000 

Erie  Mining  Co. 

4/^2%  July  1,  1983 

1,145,000 

1,114,273 

767,150 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 

5,Hs%  Feb.  10,  1972 

1,000,000 

999,005 

998,120 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

4%  Nov.  1,  1976 

825,000 

825,000 

712,594 

7  J4%  July  15,  1977 

500,000 

501,458 

511,250 

Ford  Motor  Credit  Co. 

4^%  Mar.  1,  1979 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,570,000 

Four  Corners  Pipe  Line,  Inc. 

5%  Sept.  1,  1982 

355,000 

355,000 

275,125 

General  Electric  Co. 

Demand  Notes 

3,320,000 

3,320,000 

3,320,000 

General  Electric  Credit  Corp. 

Demand  Notes 

877,000 

877,000 

877,000 

4.85%  June  15,  1990 

1,035,000 

1,035,000 

657,225 

4  X%  Nov.  1,  1987 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

650,000 

General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp. 

Demand  Notes 

157,000 

157,000 

157,000 

5%  Mar.  15,  1981 

775,000 

772,046 

654,875 

3H%  Sept.  1,  1975 

600,000 

595,619 

534,000 

Grant  (W.  T.)  Co. 

5.386%  Oct.  8,  1971 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

Great  Canadian  Oil  Sands  Ltd. 

5K%  July  1,  1991 

1,920,000 

1,920,000 

1,478,400 

GTE  Sylvania  Inc. 

Demand  Notes 

1,671,000 

1,671,000 

1,671,000 

Howe  Sound  Realty  Corp. 

4.85%  June  1,  1986 

1,039,400 

1,039,400 

691,773 

Hystron  Fibers,  Inc. 

5f£%  Nov.  1,  1986 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

1,875,000 

IAC  Ltd. 

5  %%  Oct.  1,  1982 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

735,000 

ICI  Financial  Corp. 

6.77%  Aug.  1,  1985 

1,400,000 

1,518,811 

1,165,500 

Indiana  Michigan  Electric  Co. 

5/4$%  June  1,  1986 

330,000 

335,469 

254,925 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
&  Development 

4  X%  Nov.  1,  1980 

500,000 

498,438 

422,500 

International  Harvester  Credit  Corp. 

4^%  Nov.  1,  1979 

1,000,000 

995,561 

801,250 

Lincoln  First  Group,  Inc. 

6}f%  Sept.  15,  1992 

1,500,000 

1,485,455 

1,260,000 

Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

5.70%  Nov.  1,  1974 

232,839 

232,839 

222,361 

Montgomery  Ward  Credit  Corp. 

4  H%  July  1,  1980 

670,000 

666,994 

527,625 

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Co.  of  America 

(>H%  Aug.  1,  1987 

355,000 

341,517 

323,050 

Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co. 

6%  Oct.  1,  1981 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,775,000 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 

4^%  Feb.  15,  1982 

474,000 

456,706 

354,315 

Province  of  Ontario 

9 %%  Aug.  1,  2000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,215,000 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co. 

Mar.  1,  1977 

455,000 

443,477 

393,575 
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Other  bonds  and  notes 

Par 

value 

Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

Quebec  Hydroelectric  Commission 

5%  July  15,  1984 

$  660,000 

$  660,000 

$  495,000 

Reproco  Inc. 

6>J%  Jan. 

1,  1992 

1,167,419 

1,167,419 

998,143 

6  lA%  July 

1,  1992 

1,191,138 

1,191,138 

1,009,489 

Sears  Roebuck  Acceptance  Corp. 

4  ^i%  May  1,  1977 

1,400,000 

1,388,127 

1,246,000 

Shell  Funding  Corp. 

4>4%  June 

1,  1983 

802,000 

802,000 

657,640 

Shell  Oil  Co. 

5%  Mar. 

15,  1991 

1,933,333 

1,933,333 

1,408,124 

Singer  Co. 

8  %%  Apr. 

15,  1976 

485,000 

485,000 

506,825 

Simpson-Sears  Acceptance  Co., 
5J1s%  Feb. 

Ltd. 

1,  1980 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

830,000 

Southern  Railway  Co. 

5%  July 

1,  1994 

660,000 

870,638 

455,400 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp. 

4H%  Apr.  1,  1979 

500,000 

488,005 

407,025 

Toronto  Dominion  Tower  Ltd. 

5^%  Oct. 

1,  1991 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,077,375 

Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc. 

5  yi%  Dec. 

31,  1986 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

697,500 

Triangle  Facilities  Inc. 

4Ji%  Dec. 

1,  1987 

758,000 

758,000 

585,555 

Union  Carbide  Corp. 

4J^%  Dec. 

31,  1996 

2,095,890 

2,095,890 

1,540,479 

United  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

5%  Feb. 

1,  1984 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,455,000 

U.S.  Plywood  Corp. 

5.45%  Aug. 

1,  1988 

1,263,734 

1,267,151 

1,001,509 

Westinghouse  Electric  Co. 

Demand  Notes 

45,000 

45,000 

45,000 

Woolworth  (F.  W.)  Co. 

5%  Dec. 

2,  1981 

939,654 

939,654 

725,883 

Xerox  Corporation 

5fi%  Apr. 

1,  1991 

1,910,000 

1,910,000 

1,575,750 

Total 

$87,792,039 

$87,976,695 

$74,526,173 

Convertible  preferred  stocks 

Shares 

Cost 

Market 

value 

Amerada  Hess  Corp. 

$3.50 

10,000 

$1,477,202 

$1,192,500 

Emerson  Electric  Co. 

$0.90  “B” 

23,066 

821,268 

1,176,366 

International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

$2.25  “N” 

25,000 

1,862,538 

1,740,625 

Textron,  Inc. 

$2.08  “A” 

11,666 

775,793 

452,058 

$1.40  “B” 

2,833 

100,618 

87,469 

TRW,  Inc. 

$4.40  “1” 

6,666 

702,057 

584,942 

Total 

$5,739,476 

$5,233,960 
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Common  stocks 

American  District  Telegraph  Co. 

American  Home  Products  Corp. 

American  Natural  Gas  Co. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

AMP  Inc. 

Aquitaine  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd. 

ARA  Services,  Inc. 

Automatic  Switch  Co. 

Avon  Products  Inc. 

Betz  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Burlington  Industries  Inc. 

Carrier  Corp. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Central  &  Southwest  Corp. 

Certain-teed  Products  Corp. 

CIT  Financial  Corp. 

Clorox  Co. 

Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  New  York  Inc. 
Coca  Cola  Co. 

Colonial  Penn  Group,  Inc. 

*Continental  Mortgage  Investors 
Chubb  Corp. 

Crane  Co. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corp. 

Cummins  Engine  Co.,  Inc. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Disney  (Walt)  Productions 
DuPont  (E.  I.)  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Emerson  Electric  Co. 

*Equitable  Life  Mortgage  &  Realty  Investors 
ESB  Inc. 

Federated  Department  Stores  Inc. 

Flintkote  Co. 

Flying  Tiger  Corp. 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

General  Electric  Co. 

General  Motors  Corp. 

General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Corp. 
Gillette  Co. 

Grant  (W.  T.)  Co. 

*Great  American  Mortgage  Investors 
Green  Shoe  Manufacturing  Co. 

Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp. 

INA  Corp. 

International  Business  Machines  Corp. 
International  Flavors  &  Fragrances  Inc. 
International  Paper  Co. 

International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp. 
Jostens  Inc. 

Kansas  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Kennecott  Copper  Corp. 

Kinney  Services  Inc. 

Lenox  Inc. 

Levitz  Furniture  Corp. 

Lilly  (Eli)  and  Co. 

*Larwin  Mortgage  Investors 
Louisiana  Land  &  Exploration  Co. 

Lubrizol  Corp. 

Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works 
Marine  Midland  Banks  Inc. 


Market 


Shares 

Cost 

value 

12,566 

5473,356 

$633,012 

59,499 

3,970,328 

4,811,982 

27,733 

1,263,011 

1,012,255 

116,400 

3,440,638 

5,019,750 

10,000 

651,692 

627,500 

20,000 

519,851 

592,500 

18,899 

2,238,445 

2,589,163 

3,333 

175,001 

183,732 

47,200 

1,815,759 

4,649,200 

6,000 

241,972 

306,000 

157,732 

3,111,949 

6,269,847 

75,532 

740,548 

2,955,190 

124,800 

6,932,640 

6,349,200 

25,000 

1,146,428 

1,062,500 

35,000 

1,181,376 

1,181,250 

34,800 

1,511,223 

1,574,700 

37,228 

1,165,730 

1,875,360 

43,332 

1,480,361 

1,977,022 

37,333 

842,400 

4,050,631 

10,000 

530,000 

542,500 

49,689 

999,992 

931,668 

10,000 

666,875 

660,000 

3,000 

146,420 

132,000 

48,000 

1,551,267 

1,560,000 

4,000 

141,038 

204,000 

9,466 

899,385 

714,683 

16,540 

737,912 

1,792,523 

28,198 

3,901,746 

4,349,542 

83,580 

1,808,154 

7,261,013 

12,332 

666,742 

915,651 

86,295 

2,209,994 

2,653,572 

36,000 

1,165,251 

1,251,000 

19,332 

723,781 

898,938 

20,000 

591,027 

600,000 

25,000 

938,107 

931,250 

78,400 

3,117,794 

5,448,800 

60,000 

2,841,027 

3,690,000 

119,822 

5,070,286 

9,915,270 

30,000 

951,265 

896,250 

30,266 

1,278,295 

1,248,472 

75,332 

1,687,522 

4,519,920 

12,000 

358,500 

390,000 

18,000 

728,907 

724,500 

22,800 

932,589 

909,150 

30,000 

1,588,138 

1,601,250 

46,724 

7,347,112 

14,192,416 

14,000 

1,043,264 

1,076,250 

129,332 

4,538,623 

4,235,624 

30,000 

1,855,723 

1,665,000 

30,000 

924,793 

843,750 

34,400 

944,857 

864,300 

68,166 

1,840,748 

1,976,814 

21,000 

683,520 

661,500 

30,000 

857,376 

870,000 

5,000 

412,340 

431,875 

8,666 

963,597 

996,590 

8,200 

256,428 

267,525 

138,000 

1,088,374 

5,882,250 

12,000 

500,762 

621,000 

10,000 

931,563 

1,030,000 

20,666 

596,009 

669,062 
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Common  stocks 

Marlennan  Corp. 

Mercantile  Stores  Co.  Inc. 

Mobil  Oil  Corp. 

Monsanto  Co. 

National  City  Lines  Inc. 

National  Data  Corp. 

NCNB  Corp. 

Norris  Industries  Inc. 

Northwest  Bancorporation 
Northwestern  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
Norton  Simon,  Inc. 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co. 
Penney  (J.  C.)  Co.,  Inc. 
Pennsylvania  Life  Co. 

Phelps  Dodge  Corp. 

Pickwick  International,  Inc. 

Polaroid  Corp. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

Revco  D.  S.,  Inc. 

Revlon,  Inc. 

Russ  Togs  Inc. 

Ryan  Homes,  Inc. 

Schering-Plough  Corp. 

Schlumberger  Ltd. 

Scott  Paper  Co. 

Sears  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Signode  Corp. 

Sony  Corp.  ADR 
Southern  Natural  Gas  Co. 
Southwestern  Public  Service  Co. 
Squibb  Corp. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  Inc.  (N.  J.) 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp. 
Texas  Utilities  Co. 

TRW  Inc. 

U.S.  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Co. 

U.S.  Plywood-Champion  Papers  Inc. 
U.S.  Industries  Inc. 

United  Utilities  Inc. 

VF  Corp. 

Walter  (Jim)  Corp. 

Western  Union  Corp. 

Will  Ross  Inc. 

Woolworth  (F.  W.)  Co. 

Wrigley  (Wm.)  Jr.  Co. 

Xerox  Corp. 

Total 


Shares 

Cost 

Market 

value 

54,866 

$2,702,037 

$3,538,858 

1,000 

98,328 

124,000 

67,998 

1,098,232 

3,306,402 

29,300 

1,467,968 

1,501,625 

20,600 

579,036 

628,300 

5,000 

340,580 

375,000 

3,000 

117,250 

119,625 

5,000 

196,383 

191,250 

18,800 

228,367 

658,000 

4,100 

354,502 

348,500 

20,000 

1,042,513 

1,090,000 

90,000 

1,247,996 

2,621,250 

25,762 

268,716 

840,485 

32,600 

1,951,621 

2,257,550 

30,000 

1,042,500 

1,053,750 

78,932 

1,363,410 

2,959,950 

14,100 

468,922 

507,600 

12,800 

1,330,496 

1,312,000 

49,464 

2,542,997 

3,511,944 

20,000 

530,491 

720,000 

38,732 

2,543,220 

2,488,532 

36,000 

811,543 

765,000 

5,100 

381,081 

419,475 

84,159 

6,988,984 

6,795,840 

20,335 

1,994,468 

2,691,846 

25,000 

718,669 

475,000 

61,866 

2,324,462 

5,776,737 

26,000 

1,373,395 

1,300,000 

31,000 

706,684 

554,125 

20,000 

949,648 

870,000 

66,666 

457,993 

883,324 

47,100 

3,089,343 

3,726,788 

49,732 

1,005,522 

3,580,704 

40,000 

1,742,135 

1,620,000 

19,998 

379,477 

1,124,890 

13,333 

640,275 

471,655 

20,000 

960,774 

935,000 

117,918 

1,761,490 

4,097,652 

29,000 

778,336 

764,875 

50,000 

1,087,550 

931,250 

20,000 

924,694 

972,500 

22,000 

857,315 

833,250 

50,000 

2,067,761 

2,181,250 

20,000 

725,240 

822,500 

53,332 

1.918,288 

2,613,268 

8,000 

1,360,071 

1,382,000 

57,600 

4,940,284 

6,638,400 

$156,380,858 

$222,128,652 

*  Shares  of  beneficial  interest. 
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Statement  of 

General  administration,  program  management, 
and  investment  expenditures 

for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1971 


General 
administration 
and  program 
management 
expenditures 

Investment 

expenditures 

Total 

expenditures 

Salaries 

$729,231 

$38,550 

$767,781 

Employee  benefits 

190,506 

10,450 

200,956 

Investment  advisory  and  custody  fees 

— 

156,957 

156,957 

Net  rent 

127,759 

6,724 

134,483 

Legal,  accounting,  and  financial  services 

60,504 

11,463 

71,967 

Travel 

52,261 

150 

52,411 

Annual  and  quarterly  reports 

49,515 

2,606 

52,121 

Office  equipment  and  maintenance 

37,942 

1,997 

39,939 

Conferences  and  consultations 

36,048 

1,897 

37,945 

Telephone,  telegraph,  and  postage 

35,390 

1,861 

37,251 

Office  supplies  and  expenses 

20,967 

1,104 

22,071 

Pensions 

8,987 

— 

8,987 

Duplicating  services 

6,995 

369 

7,364 

Periodicals,  publications,  and  subscriptions 

5,163 

272 

5,435 

Trustee  expenses 

2,526 

133 

2,659 

Miscellaneous 

7,848 

413 

8,261 

$1,371,642 

$234,946 

$1,606,588 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Schedule  3 

Statement  of  appropriations  and  payments 

for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1971 

This  schedule  shows  all  payments  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1970-71  from  appropriations  of  that 
year  and  the  preceding  years.  Numbers  preceded  by  B  or  X  identify  the  resolutions  voted  by  the  board  or 
executive  committee,  respectively.  Amounts  in  the  first  column  marked  thus  (*)  are  allocations  from 
funds  made  available  in  previous  years. 


Summary  of  appropriations  and  payments 


Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

For  purposes  in  United  States 

For  purposes  in  Commonwealth 

$12,196,453 

822,300 

13,018,753 

$11,788,258 

1,050,244 

$12,838,502 

$13,076,443 

655,316 

$13,731,759 

$10,908,268 

1,217,228 

$12,125,496 

Less  refunds  and  adjustments 

243,952 

$12,774,801 

Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

African-American  Institute 

Education  and  information  services 
on  Africa  (B3370,  X3449) 

$143,000 

$75,000 

$173,000 

$45,000 

American  Association  for  Higher  Edu- 

cation 

Support  (X3364) 

American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges 

15,000 

10,000 

5,000 

Development  of  community  college 
programs  for  servicemen  (B3416) 

155,995 

155,995 

American  Bar  Foundation 

Study  to  design  a  monitoring  system 
on  the  impact  of  the  foundation  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 

(X3411) 

15,000 

15,000 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 

Fellowships  (X3195,  B3487) 

Support  of  the  Universities  Service 

500,000 

75,000 

75,000 

500,000 

Centre  in  Hong  Kong  (X3427) 

100,000 

50,000 

50,000 

American  Council  on  Education 

Support  (X3309) 

Support  of  the  Overseas  Liaison 
Committee  (X3339)  (See  also  page 

150,000 

50,000 

100,000 

102) 

Study  of  university  governance 

53,000 

53,000 

(B3440) 

35,500 

35,500 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

Antioch  College 

Development  and  evaluation  of  the 
Portland  Learning  Community 
(X3396,  X3411) 

$5,000* 

$48,500 

$53,500 

Aspira,  Inc. 

Support  of  a  college  retention  pro¬ 
gram  (B3422) 

140,700 

95,700 

$45,000 

Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest 
Feasibility  study  for  an  American 
Higher  Education  Compact  in  New 
York  City  (X3411) 

12,500 

12,500 

Association  of  American  Colleges 

Survey  of  the  fiscal  crisis  in  private 
colleges  (X3411) 

Staff  services  related  to  the  status  of 
women  in  higher  education  (X3445) 

10,000 

42,000 

10,000 

21,000 

21,000 

Association  of  American  Universities 

Conference  on  forecasts  of  Ph.D.  de¬ 
mand  and  supply  (X3411) 

5,000 

5,000 

Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York 

Completion  of  a  study  of  modern 
surveillance  technology  (X3122) 

5,000 

5,000 

Association  of  Governing  Boards  of 
Universities  and  Colleges 

Additional  staff  for  planning  and 
conducting  conferences  (X3411) 

15,000* 

15,000 

Bank  Street  College  of  Education 
Support  of  a  Day  Care  Consultation 
Service  (B3433) 

102,500 

102,500 

Barat  College 

Support  of  a  new  curriculum  plan 
(X3395) 

81,000 

81,000 

Beth  Israel  Hospital  (Boston) 

Planning  a  community  health  care 
program  (X3411) 

7,500 

7,500 

Brookings  Institution 

Support  of  studies  in  public  budget¬ 
ing  (B3453) 

200,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Brookline  (Massachusetts),  Public 
Schools  of 

Planning  a  comprehensive  early  edu¬ 
cation  project  (X3438) 

161,000 

99,000 

62,000 

Brown  University 

Planning  a  Doctor  of  Arts  program 
(B3443) 

42,000 

42,000 

California  State  Colleges 

Planning  changes  in  the  California 
State  College  system  (X3411) 

15,000 

15,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

California,  University  of,  Berkeley 

Minority  group  enrollment  in  the 
School  of  Social  Welfare  (B3352) 

$64,400 

$64,400 

California,  University  of,  San  Francisco 

Expenses  of  inter-institutional  group 
in  postgraduate  medical  education 
(X3411) 

$15,000 

$7,500 

7,500 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 

Peace 

Visiting  research  scholars  (X3350) 

50,000 

25,000 

25,000 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 

ment  of  Teaching 

Support  of  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  (B3452,  B3486) 

882,000 

1,069,250 

877,500 

1,073,750 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 

Fellowships  in  the  natural  sciences 
(B3356) 

160,000 

80,000 

80,000 

Carnegie-Mellon  University 

Initial  support  of  the  Carnegie  Edu¬ 
cation  Center  (B3292) 

200,000 

200,000 

Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Be- 

havioral  Sciences 

Support  (B3262) 

250,000 

50,000 

200,000 

Chicago,  University  of 

Completion  of  research  on  the  effects 
of  intensive  group  experience  on 
college  students  (X3411) 

12,880* 

12,880 

Planning  a  new  program  in  law  for 
undergraduates  (X3411) 

15,000 

15,000 

Children’s  Hospital  Medical  Center 

Planning  a  training  program  in  child 
development  for  pediatricians  and 
child  psychiatrists  (X3411) 

15,000 

15,000 

Children’s  Television  Workshop 
Support  (B3432,  B3475) 

Christian  Action  Ministry  Academy 

1,000,000 

600,000 

1,600,000 

Support  (X3415) 

Citizens  Conference  on  State  Legisla- 

150,000 

75,000 

75,000 

tures 

Program  of  nonpartisan  analysis, 
study,  and  research  on  state  legisla¬ 
tures  (B3421) 

367,500 

190,000 

177,500 

Claremont  University  Center 

Planning  a  Doctor  of  Arts  program 
(B3444) 

61,000 

61,000 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

National  system  of  college-level  ex¬ 
aminations  (B3273,  B3438) 

952,000 

552,000 

400,000 

Support  of  the  Commission  on  Non- 
traditional  Study  (B3465) 

140,000 

87,000 

53,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Unpaid  appro- 

Paid  during 

Unpaid  appro- 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

priations  at 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

Colorado,  University  of,  Medical  Center 

Development  of  a  pediatric  associate 
training  program  (B3369) 

$87,500 

$87,500 

Columbia  University 

Study  of  independence  and  account¬ 
ability  in  the  contract  state  (X3371) 

73,750 

$50,250 

23,500 

Committee  for  Economic  Development 
Studies  in  government  (B3376) 
Community  Council  of  Greater  New 

50,000 

50,000 

York 

Support  of  the  Community  Health 
Institute  (X3416) 

$249,000 

122,500 

126,500 

Council  for  Philosophical  Studies 

Administrative  expenses  and  summer 
institutes  (X3246) 

115,000 

30,000 

85,000 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Inc. 

Support  (B3424) 

225,000 

75,000 

150,000 

Council  on  Foundations,  Inc. 

Support  (X3235) 

20,000 

20,000 

Membership  support  (X3411) 

10,000* 

10,000 

Council  on  Interracial  Books  for  Chil- 

dren,  Inc. 

Support  (X3429) 

75,000 

37,500 

37,500 

Dartmouth  College 

Experiment  in  using  computers  in 
teaching  the  social  sciences  (B3394) 

55,000 

55,000 

Planning  a  Doctor  of  Arts  program  in 
the  humanities  (B3445) 

50,000 

50,000 

Day  Care  and  Child  Development 

Council  of  America,  Inc. 

Support  of  information  program 
(B3439) 

125,000 

75,000 

50,000 

Denver  Health  Research  Foundation, 

Inc. 

Study  of  information  requirements  in 
the  Denver  Neighborhood  Health 
Program  (B3435) 

45,000 

45,000 

Dine,  Inc. 

Development  of  Navajo  curriculum 
materials  at  Rough  Rock  Demon¬ 
stration  School  (X3369) 

40,500 

40,500 

Drug  Abuse  Council,  Inc. 

Support  of  a  planning  project  for  a 
national  program  to  combat  drug 
abuse  (X3411) 

15,000 

15,000 

Duke  University 

Program  in  community  health  ser¬ 
vices  (B3351) 

80,000 

40,000 

40,000 

Support  of  a  physician’s  assistant  pro¬ 
gram  (B3436) 

125,000 

50,000 

75,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

Duke  University  (cont.) 

Development  of  analytical  systems  for 
planning  and  allocation  of  resources 
in  the  Medical  Center  (X3422) 

$175,000 

$100,000 

$75,000 

Postgraduate  program  in  medicine 
(B3490) 

144,000 

96,000 

48,000 

Planning  a  center  for  the  study  of 
federalism  (X3411) 

13,250 

13,250 

East  Harlem  Block  Nursery,  Inc. 

Public  information  and  development 
program  (X3411) 

15,000 

15,000 

Editorial  Projects  for  Education 

Discovery  and  development  of  young 
talent  in  the  education  writing  field 
(X3300) 

$3,407 

3,407 

Program  development  (X3385) 

59,000 

22,500 

36,500 

Education  Commission  of  the  States 

Support  of  the  National  Assessment 
of  Educational  Progress  (X3398) 

66,000 

66,000 

Support  of  a  task  force  on  early 
childhood  education  (X3411) 

14,900* 

14,900 

Educational  Testing  Service 

Computer-assisted  guidance  system 
for  junior  colleges  (B3361,  X3446) 

290,000 

155,940 

155,940 

290,000 

Development  of  assessment  and  in¬ 
structional  materials  for  young  chil¬ 
dren  (B3434) 

68,285 

68,285 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational 

Research  and  Development 
Development  of  a  parent-child  early 
education  program  (B3458) 

258,800 

152,800 

106,000 

Development  of  courses  in  problem¬ 
solving  (B3469) 

246,000 

113,000 

133,000 

Florida,  University  of 

Development  of  pre-professional  and 
junior  college  transfer  programs  for 
minority  students  (B3463) 

Support  of  a  program  in  community 

185,000 

97,500 

87,500 

health  sciences  (B3478) 

150,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Foundation  Center 

Support  (X3367) 

George  Washington  University 

140,000 

35,000 

105,000 

Planning  a  seminar  on  health  care 
issues  (X3411) 

14,335 

14,335 

Georgetown  University 

Development  of  a  textbook  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  course  on  women  and  the 

law  (X3411) 

15,000 

15,000 

Georgia,  University  of 

Development  of  the  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  in  art  (X3145) 

115,000 

40,000 

75,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Recipient  and/or  purpose 
Harvard  University 


Appropriated 
during  year 


Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 


Fellowship  program  in  the  economics 
of  health  care  (B3368) 


$38,000 


Study  of  the  effect  of  maternal  prac¬ 
tices  on  infant  development  (B3373) 

Support  of  the  Center  for  Educational 

Policy  Research  (B3374,  B3468)  $430,000 

Research  on  child  development 

(B3393) 


138,312 

100,000 

118,422 


Support  of  Afro-Americans  for  Edu¬ 
cational  Opportunity  (B341 5,  X3444)  1 1 2,000 

Research  and  training  in  human  de¬ 
velopment  in  collaboration  with 
University  of  Nairobi,  Kenya 
(X3380)  (see  also  page  102) 


70,000 


127,500 


Health  Resources  Institute 

Development  of  community  health 
care  and  related  educational  pro¬ 
grams  (X3432)  200,000 

High/Scope  Educational  Research 
Foundation 

Production  of  teaching  films  on 
parent-infant  education  (B3476)  289,000 


Idaho  State  University 

Planning  a  Doctor  of  Arts  program 
(B3446) 

Illinois,  University  of 

Program  for  disadvantaged  students 
at  the  Graduate  School  of  Library 
Science  (X3362) 

Preceptorship  program  in  medical 
education  (X3417)  80,000 


30,000 


29,851 


Institute  for  Advanced  Study 

Program  in  the  comparative  study 
of  societies  (B3321) 

Institute  for  Services  to  Education,  Inc. 
Support  (X3399) 

International  Council  for  Educational 
Development 
Support  (B3315) 


123,666 

500,000 


200,000 


Johns  Hopkins  University 

Development  of  a  program  of  com¬ 
munity  health  care  (B3412) 

Support  of  conferences  of  American 
legislators  with  British  parliamen¬ 
tarians  and  African  leaders  (B3471)  106,600 


166,666 


Law  Students  Civil  Rights  Research 
Council 

Recruitment  program  for  southern 

law  schools  (X341 4)  72,600 


Unpaid  appro- 
Paid  during  priations  at 

year  end  of  year 


$38,000 

86,980 

$51,332 

265,000 
\  28,137^ 

/  90,285 

265,000 

182,000 

63,750 

63,750 

75,000 

125,000 

136,000 

153,000 

30,000 

21,204 

8,647 

80,000 

123,666 

100,000 

400,000 

100,000 

100,000 

83,333 

83,333 

14,904 

91,696 

32,800 

39,800 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

League  of  Women  Voters  Education 
Fund 

Planning  a  program  on  regionalism 
and  decentralization  (X3411) 
Program  to  strengthen  state  and 
local  government  (B3488) 

$4,420  * 
1,725 

541,200 

$6,145 

171,150 

$370,050 

Lehigh  University 

Planning  a  Doctor  of  Arts  program 
(B3472) 

65,000 

65,000 

Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  Inc. 

Study  of  the  role  of  an  arts  center  in 
education  (X3307) 

$39,350 

39.350 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Planning  an  interdisciplinary  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  preparation  of  college 
teachers  (B3447) 

Support  of  the  Unified  Science  Study 
Program  (B3459) 

500,000 

50,000 

50,000 

209,000 

291,000 

Massachusetts,  University  of 

Planning  and  implementing  a  com¬ 
pletely  modular  curriculum  at  the 
School  of  Education  (X3443) 

87,800 

53,000 

34,800 

Meharry  Medical  College 

Training  program  in  comprehensive 
health  care  (B3437) 

200,000 

200,000 

Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Cen¬ 
ter,  Inc. 

Urban  affairs  program  (B3426) 

150,000 

150,000 

Michigan,  University  of 

Planning  a  Doctor  of  Arts  program 
(B3448) 

40,000 

40,000 

Montefiore  Hospital 

Analysis  and  planning  of  health  team 
functions  and  training  (B3462) 

137,500 

137,500 

National  Academy  of  Education 

Support  (X3331) 

55,000 

25,000 

30,000 

National  Academy  of  Sciences 

Study  of  health  care  (X3400) 

100,000 

100,000 

National  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Colored  People  (Special 
Contribution  Fund) 

Support  of  a  program  in  education 
(B3344) 

79,100 

79,100 

NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Fund,  Inc. 

Scholarships  at  southern  state  uni¬ 
versity  law  schools  and  postgraduate 
internships  (X3335,  X3384,  B3470) 

495,000 

282,500 

255,000 

522,500 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 
Development  of  computer-based  ex¬ 
aminations  of  clinical  competence 
(B3461) 

$250,000 

$100,000 

$150,000 

National  Catholic  Educational  Associ¬ 
ation 

Support  of  a  national  data  bank  for 
nonpublic  education  (B3423) 

$122,000 

96,100 

25,900 

National  Committee  Against  Discrimi¬ 
nation  in  Housing 

Completion  of  the  study  of  housing 
and  other  factors  related  to  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  (X3411) 

15,000 

15,000 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

Center  for  cooperative  library  de¬ 
velopment  among  Negro  colleges, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Board  for  College  Development 
(B3389) 

40,000 

40,000 

National  Friends  of  Public  Broadcasting 
Support  (X3413) 

281,000 

166,500 

114,500 

National  Indian  Training  and  Re¬ 
search  Center 

Support  (B3417) 

50,000 

50,000 

National  Municipal  League 

Research  and  publication  on  state 
constitutional  conventions,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Brown  University 
(X3366) 

42,600 

42,600 

National  Service  Center  for  Health 
Science  Studies 

Support  (B3479) 

35,780 

18,000 

17,780 

Nevada,  University  of,  Reno 

Development  of  a  health  sciences 
program  (X3447) 

200,000 

95,000 

105,000 

New  College 

Survey  of  the  possible  demand  for 
college-level  programs  on  the  part  of 
ex-students  (X3411) 

8,685 

8,685 

New  Mexico  Health  and  Social  Services 
Department 

Staff  training,  program  development, 
and  research  and  evaluation  of  a 
demonstration  day  care  program 
(X3437) 

114,000 

114,000 

New  York,  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of 

Training  teachers  in  open  classroom 
methods  (X3411) 

15,000 

15,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

New  York,  City  University  of 

Study  of  educational  climate  and 
pupil  expectancies  in  a  community 
controlled  school  district  (X3411) 

$15,000 

$15,000 

New  York  State  Education  Department 

Support  of  a  program  leading  to  the 
Regents  University  Degree  (B3466) 

400,000 

100,000 

$300,000 

New  York,  State  University  of 

Development  of  new  models  of  under¬ 
graduate  education  leading  to  ex¬ 
ternal  degrees  (B3467) 

Planning  an  experimental  three-year 

500,000 

71,430 

428,570 

bachelor’s  degree  (X3411) 

New  York,  State  University  of,  at 

15,000 

15,000 

Albany 

Planning  a  Doctor  of  Arts  program 
(B3449) 

$54,000 

54,000 

New  York  University 

Research  and  writing  on  national 
health  policy  (X3448) 

34,635 

15,000 

19,635 

North  Carolina  Central  University 

Training  of  early  childhood  librari¬ 
ans  (X3430) 

120,000 

40,000 

80,000 

Notre  Dame  University 

Summer  institutes  for  teachers  of 

philosophy  from  Catholic  colleges 
(B3460) 

96,000 

48,000 

48,000 

Outward  Bound,  Inc. 

Teacher-training  program  (B3402) 
Pittsburgh,  University  of 

44,000 

44,000 

Fellowships  for  mature  women  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Public  and  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs  (B3287) 

46,000 

46,000 

Princeton  University 

Exploratory  program  in  education 
and  public  affairs  in  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  School  of  Public  and  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs  (X3420) 

103,000 

51,500 

51,500 

Support  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Future  of  the  College  (X3421) 

75,000 

37,500 

37,500 

Developmental  investigation  of  struc¬ 
tural  features  and  the  use  of  standard 

and  non-standard  English  among 
black  and  white  children  (X3411) 

12,718 

12,718 

Public  Education  Association 

Support  (X3431) 

Ramah  Navajo  High  School 

120,000 

50,000 

70,000 

Program  development  and  com¬ 
munications  (X3411) 

15,000 

7,500 

7,500 

Rand  Corporation 

Development  of  an  agenda  for  edu¬ 
cational  research  and  development 
(X3441) 

198,225 

198,225 
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Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

Rutgers  University 

Seminars  for  state  legislators  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Eagleton  Institute  of 
Politics  (X3260) 

$70,000 

$70,000 

San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 

Support  of  an  Educational  Equality/ 
Quality  program  in  two  districts 
(B3454) 

500,000 

250,000 

$250,000 

Simmons  College 

Development  of  a  curriculum  in 
home  economics  for  mature  students 

from  poverty  areas  (X3315,  X3411) 

$6,500 

35,000 

31,500 

10,000 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Preparation  of  educational  materials 
on  urban  life  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Anacostia  Neighborhood  Mu¬ 
seum  (X3386) 

50,000 

50,000 

Social  Science  Research  Council 

Program  development  (B3418) 
Fellowships  and  research  grants 

270,000 

80,000 

190,000 

(B3419) 

440,000 

110,000 

330,000 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Schools 

Aid  to  Negro  colleges  in  conducting 
self-studies  for  accreditation  (B3308) 

70,000 

70,000 

Assistance  to  Negro  colleges  (B3477) 

Southern  Regional  Council,  Inc. 

307,000 

100,000 

207,000 

College  service  centers  for  elected 
officials  (B3388) 

83,000 

83,000^ 

Southern  Regional  Education  Board 

Completion  of  the  study  of  the  role  of 
public  junior  colleges  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  Negro  students  (X3411) 

15,000 

15,000 

Stanford  University 

To  strengthen  the  program  in  art 
(B3407) 

Postgraduate  program  in  medicine 

40,000 

40,000 

(B3491) 

96,000 

48,000 

48,000 

Stephen  F.  Austin  State  University 

Planning  a  Doctor  of  Arts  program 
(X3423) 

50,000 

50,000 

Student  American  Medical  Association 

Foundation 

Regional  conferences  on  medical 
education  (X3361) 

10,000 

10,000 

Planning  a  program  in  medical  edu¬ 
cation  (X3411) 

12,800* 

12,800 

Program  for  change  in  medical  edu¬ 
cation  (B3492) 

120,600 

70,000 

50,600 

Student  Health  Organizations 

<  35,779a 

National  service  center  (B3391) 

46,370 

\  10,591 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Research  on  the  history  of  American 
education  (B3227) 

$76,000 

$30,000 

$46,000 

Support  of  the  Institute  of  Philosophy 
and  Politics  of  Education  (X3317) 

66,000 

33,000 

33,000 

Tufts  University 

Support  of  the  College  Within 
(X3442) 

$48,000 

48,000 

United  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 

Support  of  the  special  committee  on 
the  role  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  (X341 1 ) 

10,000 

10,000 

Voter  Education  Project,  Inc. 

College  service  centers  for  elected 
officials  (X3434) 

83,000 

83,000 

Washington  Research  Project 

Support  of  activities  concerned  with 
public  education  (B3489) 

150,000 

65,250 

84,750 

Washington,  University  of 

Planning  a  Doctor  of  Arts  program 
(B3450) 

70,000 

70,000 

Washington  State  University 

Planning  a  Doctor  of  Arts  program 
(B3451) 

40,000 

40,000 

Westbrook  Junior  College 

Development  of  an  English  composi¬ 
tion  laboratory  (X3300) 

3,200 

3,200 

Wisconsin,  University  of 

Research  and  training  in  the  history 
of  tropical  countries  (X3083) 

73,000 

35,000 

38,000 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Planning  the  implementation  of  a 
new  curriculum  (X3428) 

188,000 

188,000 

Yale  University 

Support  of  the  Behavioral  Sciences 
Study  Center  (B3367) 

100,785 

100,785 

Youth  Citizenship  Fund,  Inc. 

Planning  a  national  youth  voter 
education  program  (X3411) 

15,000 

15,000 

Youth  Opportunities  Foundation 

Scholarships  for  Mexican-American 
students  (X3370) 

50,000 

50,000 

Studies  and  Programs  Administered  by 

the  Officers 

Dissemination  of  results  of  Corpora¬ 
tion  grants  (X3242) 

27,776 

7,761 

20,015 

Exploration  of  relations  between  the 
defense  department  and  universities 
(X3411) 

6,000 

1,500 

4,500 

Fellowships  and  travel  grants  (X31 89) 

10,000 

j  4,500^ 

Meetings  on  health  services  and 

{  5,500 

medical  education  (X3179,  X3300) 

16,402 

4,000 

12,402 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

Studies  and  Programs  Administered  by 
the  Officers  (cont.) 

Research  and  writing  on  changing 
nature  of  American  government 
(B3243) 

$15,000 

$15,000 

Study  of  independence  and  account¬ 
ability  in  the  contract  state  (B3355, 
X3433) 

$25,000 

21,531 

$20,890 

25,641 

Funds  made  available  but  remaining 
unallocated 

Discretionary  Fund  (X3460) 

100,000 

75,000 

b 

100,000 

Total  appropriated 

12,271,453 

Less:  Allocated  from  funds  voted  in 
previous  year  as  shown  ( *)  above 

75,000 

Total  (United  States) 

$12,196,453 

$11,788,258 

$13,076,443 

$10,908,268 

a  Written  off;  included  in  total  payments. 
b  $ 75,000  allocated  to  individual  institutions  included  in  list. 
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Appropriations  and  payments— Commonwealth 


Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

African-American  Institute 

Travel  in  the  United  States  and 

Canada  by  scholars  and  administra¬ 
tors  from  Africa  (X3424) 

8155,500 

$80,000 

$75,500 

African  Social  Studies  Programme 

Support  of  workshops  and  seminars 
(X3452) 

70,000 

10,000 

60,000 

American  Council  on  Education 

Support  of  the  Overseas  Liaison 
Committee  (X3339)  (see  also  page 
90) 

$27,000 

27,000 

Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges 

of  Canada 

Conference  of  heads  of  universities  in 

(  5,253^ 

developing  countries  (X3354) 
Botswana,  Lesotho  and  Swaziland, 

7,500 

t  2,247 

University  of 

Teacher-training  activities  (B3371) 

31,000 

31,000 

Support  of  education  posts  in  Bots¬ 
wana  and  Swaziland  (X3381) 

12,500 

12,500 

Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong 

Research  on  the  secondary  school 
curriculum  (X3382) 

31,000 

31,000 

Conference  of  heads  of  universities  in 
developing  countries  (X3412) 

15,000 

15,000 

Ghana,  University  of 

Support  of  a  language  center  (X3358) 
Harvard  University 

136,000 

136,000 

Research  and  training  in  human  de¬ 
velopment  in  collaboration  with  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nairobi,  Kenya  (X3380) 
(see  also  page  95) 

For  research  on  African  History 

10,200* 

60,500 

30,250 

30,250 

(X3412) 

Lagos,  University  of 

1,800 

12,000 

Support  of  the  West  African  Council 
for  Teacher  Education  (X3453) 

25,000 

12,500 

12,500 

Makerere  University,  Kampala 

Support  of  the  Association  for  Teach¬ 
er  Education  in  Africa  (X3340) 

89,000 

89,000 

Support  of  a  program  of  research, 
curriculum  revision,  and  staff  de¬ 
velopment  for  primary  teacher  train¬ 
ing  in  Uganda  (X3450) 

300,000 

85,000 

215,000 

Nairobi,  University  of 

Research  and  training  in  human  de¬ 
velopment  in  collaboration  with 
Harvard  University  (X3379) 

126,000 

63,000 

63,000 

Development  of  the  education  library 
(B3248) 

Support  of  an  education  center 

25,000 

25,000 

(B3358) 

75,000 

75,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments — Commonwealth 


Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

Nigeria,  University  of,  Nsukka 

Support  of  a  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment  and  instructional  materials  re¬ 
source  centre  (X3451) 

$230,000 

$230,000 

Packing  and  shipping  books  and 
educational  materials  collected  in 
the  United  States  for  the  University 
(X3412) 

10,000* 

$10,000 

South  Pacific,  University  of 

Support  of  regional  educational  ac¬ 
tivities  (B3455) 

$149,000 

80,000 

69,000 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Fellowships  for  African  educators 
(B3395,  B3439) 

205,000 

50,000 

155,000 

Studies  and  Programs  Administered  by 

the  Officers 

10,500* 

Travel  grants  (X3190,  X3310)d 
Funds  made  available  but  remaining 

4,800* 

50,744 

38,566 

16,978 

unallocated 

Discretionary  Fund  (X3461) 

25,000 

25,000 

C 

25,000 

Total  appropriated  or  allocated 

857,800 

Less:  Allocated  from  funds  voted  in 
previous  year  as  shown  (*)  above 

35,500 

Total  (Commonwealth) 

$822,300 

$1,050,244 

$655,316 

$1,217,228 

a  Written  off;  included  in  total  payments. 

0  $ 25,000  allocated  to  individual  institutions  included  in  list. 
d  Commonwealth  Program  Travel  Grants  Data 


Unpaid  Unpaid 

Appro-  appro-  appro¬ 
priated  priations  Paid  priations 

during  at  beginning  during  Not  at  end 

year  of  year  year  Needed  of  year 


General  Travel  Grant  Funds: 


Unpaid  at  beginning  of  year 

Allocated  from  Discretionary  Fund 

$ 4,800 

$7,762 

Allocated  to  specific  individuals  below 

Refunds 

Payments  not  attributable  to  specific  individuals 
Unpaid  at  end  of  year 

( 70,500 ) 

$1,225 

($2,035) 

$2,872 

Individual  Grant  Detail: 

Akinjogbin,  I.  A. 

2,207 

2,097 

110 

Ampene,  Emmanuel 

3,000 

3,000 

Arlt,  Gustave  0. 

5,800 

5,800 

Buchan,  Howard  James 

400 

1,900 

2,300 

Culican,  William 

3,000 

2,450 

550 

Gregory ,  Malcolm  S. 

2,500 

2,500 

Gurzynski,  J.  S. 

1,000 

2,300 

1,500 

1,800 

Karmel,  Peter  H. 

4,800 

4,800 

Kooy,  Marcelle 

2,600 

2,600 

Okigbo,  B.  N. 

5,800 

894 

4,906 

Olisa,  M.S.  0. 

1,600 

5,100 

6,700 

Persaud,  B.  R.  B. 

2,000 

2,000 

Taylor,  Mavis  L. 

1,000 

2,300 

3,300 

Uys,  Stanley 

700 

4,100 

4,800 

Walker,  Darcy 

1,375 

1,375 

$4,800 

$50,744 

$38,566 

— 

$16,978 
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Adjustments  of  appropriations  ( United  States ) 


Not  required:  written  off  ( listed  above)  $ 151,416 

Refunds  from  grants  made  in  previous  years 

1931-32  Scholarly  Publication  Fund  ( B915 )  3,457 

1959-60  Columbia  University  School  of  Law  ( X2832 )  157 

1961-62  Center  for  Programmed  Instruction  ( X2922 )  719 

1961-62  Dartmouth  College  ( B3088 )  106 

1961-62  Columbia  University  ( X2938 )  664 

1963- 64  National  Academy  of  Sciences — National  Research  Council  ( B3167 )  21,629 

1964- 65  National  Council  for  Advancement  of  Education  Writing  ( X3095 )  111 

1965- 66  University  of  Illinois  ( X3124 )  23,554 

1965-66  Great  Lakes  Colleges  Association  ( X3157 )  457 

1965- 66  University  of  Kansas  ( X3169 )  24 

1966- 67  University  of  California,  Irvine  ( X3219 )  22 

1966-67  World  of  Law  Fund  ( X3179 )  803 

1966- 67  Western  Washington  State  College  ( X3232 )  920 

1967- 68  University  of  Illinois  ( X3276 )  487 

1967-68  Research  and  Writing  on  Legal  Aspects  of  Poverty  ( X3284 )  18,250 

1967- 68  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  Inc.  ( X3300 )  2,410 

1968- 69  New  Fork  University  ( X3300 )  2,000 

1968-69  Johns  Hopkins  University  (X3321)  988 

1968- 69  Rutgers  University  ( X3300 )  299 

1969- 70  Johns  Hopkins  University  (X3353)  1,468 

$229,941 


Adjustments  of  appropriations  ( Commonwealth ) 


Not  required:  written  off  ( listed  above )  $ 5,253 

Refunds  from  grants  made  in  previous  years 

1958-59  Inter-University  Council  for  Higher  Education  Overseas  ( B2965 )  2 

1969-70  Institute  of  International  Education  ( X3354 )  7,138 

1969-70  American  Council  on  Education  ( X3354 )  1,618 


$14,011 
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Addresses  of  Grantees 


Grantees — United  States 

African-American  Institute 

866  United  Nations  Plaza 
New  York,  New  York  10017 

American  Association  for  Higher 
Education 

One  DuPont  Circle,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges 

One  DuPont  Circle,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

American  Bar  Foundation 

1155  East  60th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60637 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 

345  East  46th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10017 

American  Council  on  Education 

One  DuPont  Circle 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Antioch  College 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387 

Aspira,  Inc. 

245  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10001 

Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest 

60  West  Walton  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60610 

Association  of  American  Colleges 

1818  R.  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20009 


Association  of  American  Universities 

One  DuPont  Circle,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York 

42  West  44th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10018 

Association  of  Governing  Boards  of 
Universities  and  Colleges 

One  DuPont  Circle,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Bank  Street  College  of  Education 

610  West  112th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10025 

Barat  College 

Lake  Forest,  Illinois  60045 

Beth  Israel  Hospital 

330  Brookline  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 

Brookings  Institution 

1775  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Brookline,  Public  Schools  of 

Brookline,  Massachusetts  02146 

Brown  University 

Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 

California  State  Colleges 

5670  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  California  90036 
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Grantees — United  States 


California,  University  of,  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  California  94720 

California,  University  of,  San  Francisco 

Third  and  Parnassus  Streets 
San  Francisco,  California  94122 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace 

United  Nations  Plaza  at  46th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10017 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching 

437  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10022 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 

1530  P  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20005 

Carnegie-Mellon  University 

Schenley  Park 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15213 

Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the 
Behavioral  Sciences 

202  Junipero  Serra  Boulevard 
Stanford,  California  94305 

Chicago,  University  of 

Programs  and  Projects 
5801  Ellis  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60637 

Children’s  Hospital  Medical  Center 

300  Longwood  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

Children’s  Television  Workshop 

One  Lincoln  Plaza 

New  York,  New  York  10023 

Christian  Action  Ministry  Academy 

3932  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60624 

Citizens  Conference  on  State  Legislatures 

4722  Broadway 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  64112 

Claremont  University  Center 

Harper-East 

Claremont,  California  91715 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

888  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

Colorado,  University  of,  Medical  Center 

4200  East  Ninth  Avenue 
Denver,  Colorado  80220 


Columbia  University 

New  York,  New  York  10027 

Committee  for  Economic  Development 

477  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10022 

Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York 

225  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  New  York  10003 

Council  for  Philosophical  Studies 

University  of  Connecticut 
Storrs,  Connecticut  06268 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Inc. 

58  East  68th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10021 

Council  on  Foundations,  Inc. 

888  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

Council  on  Interracial  Books  for 
Children,  Inc. 

9  East  40th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10016 

Dartmouth  College 

Hanover,  New  Hampshire  03755 

Day  Care  and  Child  Development 
Council  of  America,  Inc. 

1426  H  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20005 

Denver  Health  Research  Foundation,  Inc. 

West  Sixth  Avenue  and  Cherokee 
Denver,  Colorado  80204 

Dine,  Inc. 

Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School 
Chinle,  Arizona  86503 

Drug  Abuse  Council,  Inc. 

2100  M  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20037 

Duke  University 

Durham,  North  Carolina  27706 

East  Harlem  Block  Nursery,  Inc. 

94  East  111th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10029 

Editorial  Projects  for  Education 

1717  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Education  Commission  of  the  States 

Lincoln  Tower,  Suite  822 
1860  Lincoln  Street 
Denver,  Colorado  80203 
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Educational  Testing  Service 

Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational 
Research  and  Development 

Hotel  Claremont 
One  Garden  Circle 
Berkeley,  California  94705 

Florida,  University  of 

Gainesville,  Florida  32601 
Foundation  Center 

888  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

George  Washington  University 

Washington,  D.  C.  20006 

Georgetown  University 

Washington,  D.  C.  20007 

Georgia,  University  of 

Athens,  Georgia  30601 

Harvard  University 

Massachusetts  Hall 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 

Health  Resources  Institute 

2220  Holmes  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 

High/Scope  Educational  Research 
Foundation 

125  North  Huron  Street 
Ypsilanti,  Michigan  48197 

Idaho  State  University 

Pocatello,  Idaho  83201 

Illinois,  University  of 

Urbana,  Illinois  61801 

Medical  Center 
Post  Office  Box  6998 
Chicago,  Illinois  60680 

Institute  for  Advanced  Study 

Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 

Institute  for  Services  to  Education 

2001  S  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20009 

International  Council  for  Educational 
Development 

522  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10036 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Baltimore,  Maryland  21218 


Law  Students  Civil  Rights 
Research  Council 

156  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10010 

League  of  Women  Voters 
Education  Fund 

1730  M  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Lehigh  University 

Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania  18015 

Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  Inc. 

1865  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York  10023 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139 

Massachusetts,  University  of 

Amherst,  Massachusetts  01003 
Meharry  Medical  College 

1005  18th  Avenue  North 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37208 

Metropolitan  Applied  Research 
Center,  Inc. 

60  East  86th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10028 

Michigan,  University  of 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48104 

Montefiore  Hospital 

East  Gunhill  Road  &  Bainbridge  Avenue 
Bronx,  New  York  10456 

National  Academy  of  Education 

Policy  Institute 

723  University  Avenue 

Syracuse,  New  York  13210 

National  Academy  of  Sciences 

2101  Constitution  Avenue,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20418 

National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People 

1790  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

NAACP  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund,  Inc. 

10  Columbus  Circle 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 

3930  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19104 
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National  Catholic  Educational  Association 

One  DuPont  Circle,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

National  Committee  Against 
Discrimination  in  Housing 

1865  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York  10023 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

475  Riverside  Drive 
New  York,  New  York  10027 

National  Friends  of  Public  Broadcasting 

1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

National  Indian  Training  and 
Research  Center 

510  South  Lindon  Lane 
Tempe,  Arizona  85050 

National  Municipal  League 

47  East  68th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

National  Service  Center  for  Health 
Science  Studies 

710  South  Marshfield  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 

Nevada,  University  of,  Reno 

Reno,  Nevada  89507 

New  College 

Sarasota,  Florida  33578 

New  Mexico  Health  and  Social  Services 
Department 

Post  Office  Box  2348 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 

New  York,  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of 

110  Livingston  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11201 

New  York,  City  University  of 

1411  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York  10018 

New  York  State  Education  Department 

Education  Building  Annex 
Albany,  New  York  12224 

New  York,  State  University  of 

Albany,  New  York  12201 

New  York,  State  University  of,  at  Albany 

Albany,  New  York  12203 


New  York  University 

Washington  Square 
New  York,  New  York  10003 

North  Carolina  Central  University 

Durham,  North  Carolina  27707 

Notre  Dame  University 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana  46556 

Outward  Bound,  Inc. 

Andover,  Massachusetts  01810 

Pittsburgh,  University  of 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15213 

Princeton  University 

Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 

Public  Education  Association 

20  West  40th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10018 

Ramah  Navajo  High  School 

Post  Office  Box  248 
Ramah,  New  Mexico  87321 

Rand  Corporation 

1700  Main  Street 

Santa  Monica,  California  90406 

Rutgers  University 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  08903 

San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 

135  Van  Ness  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  California  94102 

Simmons  College 

300  The  Fenway 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Washington,  D.  C.  20560 

Social  Science  Research  Council 

230  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools 

795  Peachtree  Street 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30308 

Southern  Regional  Council,  Inc. 

5  Forsyth  Street,  N.  W. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30303 

Southern  Regional  Education  Board 

130  Sixth  Street,  N.  W. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30313 
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Stanford  University 

Stanford,  California  94305 

Stephen  F.  Austin  State  University 

Nacogdoches,  Texas  75961 

Student  American  Medical  Association 
Foundation 

1400  Hicks  Road 

Rolling  Meadows,  Illinois  60008 

Student  Health  Organizations 

1613  East  53rd  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60615 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

New  York,  New  York  10027 

Tufts  University 

Medford,  Massachusetts  02155 

United  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 

1811  Q,  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20009 

Voter  Education  Project,  Inc. 

5  Forsyth  Street,  N.  W. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30303 


Washington  Research  Project 

1823  Jefferson  Place,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Washington,  University  of 
Seattle,  Washington  98105 
Washington  State  University 
Pullman,  Washington  99163 
Westbrook  Junior  College 
Portland,  Maine  04103 
Wisconsin,  University  of 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53706 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Worcester,  Massachusetts  01609 

Yale  University 

New  Haven,  Connecticut  06250 

Youth  Citizenship  Fund,  Inc. 

2100  M  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20037 

Youth  Opportunities  Foundation 

Post  Office  Box  45726 
Los  Angeles,  California  90045 


Grantees — Commonwealth 


African-American  Institute 

866  United  Nations  Plaza 
New  York,  New  York  10017 

African  Social  Studies  Programme 

Post  Office  Box  4777 
Nairobi,  Kenya 

American  Council  on  Education 

One  DuPont  Circle,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Canada 

151  Slater  Street 
Ottawa  4,  Ontario,  Canada 

Botswana,  Lesotho  and  Swaziland, 
University  of 

Roma,  Lesotho 
Southern  Africa 

Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong 

Shatin,  New  Territories 
Hong  Kong 

Ghana,  University  of 

Legon,  Accra 
Ghana 


Harvard  University 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 

Lagos,  University  of 

Yaba,  Lagos 
Nigeria 

Makerere  University,  Kampala 

Post  Office  Box  7062 
Kampala,  Uganda 

Nairobi,  University  of 

Post  Office  Box  30197 
Nairobi,  Kenya 

Nigeria,  University  of,  Nsukka 

Nsukka,  Nigeria 

South  Pacific,  University  of 

Post  Office  Box  1168 
Suva,  Fiji 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

New  York,  New  York  10027 
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Travel  Grantees — Commonwealth 


Mr.  Emmanuel  Ampene 

Senior  Resident  Tutor 
Institute  of  Adult  Education 
University  of  Ghana 
Legon,  Accra,  Ghana 

Professor  I.  A.  Akinjogbin 

Head,  Department  of  History 
University  of  Ife 
Ile-Ife,  Nigeria 

Mr.  Gustave  O.  Arlt 

Education  Consultant 
3900  Watson  Place,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20016 

Mr.  Howard  James  Buchan 

Registrar,  Flinders  University  of  South 
Australia 

Bedford  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia 

Mr.  William  Culican 

Department  of  History 
University  of  Melbourne 
Parkville,  Melbourne,  Victoria  3052 
Australia 

Mr.  Malcolm  S.  Gregory 

Civil  Engineering  Department 
University  of  Tasmania 
Hobart,  Tasmania  7001,  Australia 

Professor  Z.  S.  Gurzynski 

Head,  Department  of  Economics 
University  of  Cape  Town 
Rondebosch,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Province 
South  Africa 


Mr.  Peter  H.  Karmel 

Chairman,  Australian  Universities  Com 
mission 

Canberra,  A.C.T.,  Australia 

Mrs.  Marcella  Kooy 

Department  of  Economics 
University  of  Cape  Town 
Rondebosch,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Province 
South  Africa 

Professor  B.  N.  Okigbo 

Head,  Faculty  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Nigeria 
Nsukka,  Nigeria 

Mr.  M.  S.  O.  Olisa 

Division  of  General  Studies 
University  of  Nigeria 
Nsukka,  Nigeria 

Mr.  B.  R.  B.  Persaud 

Department  of  Biology 
University  of  Guyana 
Georgetown,  Guyana 

Miss  Mavis  L.  Taylor 

Department  of  Speech  and  Drama 
University  of  Cape  Town 
Rondebosch,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Province 
South  Africa 

Mr.  Stanley  Uys 

Assistant  Editor 
Sunday  Times 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal 
South  Africa 

Professor  Darcy  Walker 

Physics  Department 

Victoria  University  of  Wellington 

Wellington,  New  Zealand 
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The  Carnegie  philanthropies 


Andrew  Carnegie  set  out  to  give  away  $300  million.  He  gave  away  $311  million. 

Gifts  to  hundreds  of  communities  in  the  English-speaking  world  helped  to  make  his 
idea  of  the  free  public  library  as  the  people’s  university  a  reality.  In  all,  2,509  libraries 
were  built  with  Carnegie  funds.  His  endowment  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh 
brought  important  educational  and  cultural  benefits  to  the  community  in  which  he 
had  made  his  fortune.  From  experience,  he  knew  the  importance  of  science  applied  to 
commerce  and  industry,  and  he  provided  for  technical  training  through  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology.  By  establishing  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  he 
helped  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  knowledge  through  providing  facilities  for  basic 
research  in  science. 

He  set  up  the  Carnegie  Trust  for  the  Universities  of  Scotland  to  assist  needy  students 
and  to  promote  research  in  science,  medicine,  and  the  humanities.  For  the  betterment 
of  social  conditions  in  his  native  town  of  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  he  set  up  the  Carnegie 
Dunfermline  Trust.  To  improve  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  he  established  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust. 

In  the  United  States,  he  created  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  primarily  as  a  pension  fund  for  college  teachers,  to  lessen  some  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  hazards  of  this  profession.  To  work  for  the  abolition  of  war,  he  established  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  And  to  recognize  heroism  in  the  peace¬ 
ful  walks  of  life  as  being  as  worthy  as  valor  in  battle,  he  created  funds  in  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  nine  European  countries  to  make  awards  for  acts  of 
heroism.  In  contributing  to  the  construction  of  the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague,  the 
Pan  American  Union  building  in  Washington,  and  the  Central  American  Court  of 
Justice  in  Costa  Rica,  he  further  expressed  his  belief  in  arbitration  and  conciliation  as 
substitutes  for  war. 

In  1911,  having  worked  steadily  at  his  task  of  giving  away  one  of  the  world’s  great 
fortunes,  he  created  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  a  separate  foundation  as  large 
as  all  his  other  trusts  combined,  to  carry  on  his  spirit  and  system  of  giving.  The  terms 
of  this  trust  are  broad:  to  promote  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  certain  parts  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  The  Corporation  was  the  culmination  of  his  program  of  giving. 

Each  of  the  Carnegie  agencies  has  its  own  funds  and  trustees.  Each  is  independently 
managed,  with  the  exception  of  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  which  shares  Carnegie  Corporation’s  offices  and  has  the  same  corporate 
officers. 


Designed  by  Charles  Curtis 

Printed  in  the  United  States  of  America 
by  Wm.  F.  Fell  Co. 
Philadelphia 


Pursuant  to  section  6104  (d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  a  notice  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  that  this  annual  report  is  available  for  public  inspection  at  the  principal  office 
of  the  foundation.  Copies  of  this  report  have  been  furnished  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


February  15,  1972 


Alan  Pifer,  President 


